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editors' notes 



This Volume represents m^ culminatLon of tlie work.bcgifn m July 
1975 %t the University of California at Los Ang€?fc^ .witK^* small 
conference' sponsored by the Spencer Foundation on tho^roblem 
of school-to-\wrft fransmonV.^^^W were fortunate in havirig experts 
not'only from yCLA ibut 'el^ addr.€^l this problem and, in 

particular,: the jqle- of 

'^git.^ , • * / \. ^ ^_ ^ - , ' 
.1 It /will be evident in reading the following articles; that the 
^ ais^umptions of the/aiithors Vary coniiderably about tlie problem 
/ ^: and its solution. But We h grouped these articles in an order^hat 
^ ; proceeds fr6m ;4©SOT the problem itself to altemative pr^- 

■ ' ' ippsall fo r iol uti oii^ and; fin ally to sp^iflc^oncem| about the imp^ 
fe^ m of th^se solutions Jn etoting iiKtitutibns, We hope thii^' 
- -js^quence of analysis— from the nature of the problehi to techniques 

r \ for its Wsolutioih _from.:.the„deScrip of today^s-reality^ to! pre-, 
seriptions of tomorfdw's/ppssibilities— will stimulate further attfen- 
' tion and action on the transition from classrooi^' to workplace i and 

■ . we are indebted to the Spencer Foundation arfd our authors fo 
. , their cbntribution to this god. ; . : . . / 

Hafey F. Si}berma]tT^^^ 




Mark B. Oinsburg^ ^ 
] Issue Editors 
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a taxdnoniy of the issues 
' on'the schOal-to-work 
/ trarisltion 



harry f. silberrnan 



\ 



Every day the mass media broadcast the symptoms of a society in 
^lyhich young people ^rejiavingd^ifficulty in jnoving^om school tjp 
work and from youth to adulthpod^ Such symptoms as high "rates of 
alcoholism, and campus vandalism have been documented in a vafi-!: 
^ty of repOrts\ For -example^ California's recent Reform of Inter^ 
mfediate and ^Secondary Education (RISE) Commission presented 
f some^ statistics that are hard to ignore: among them, a 1973 divorce - 
1Tate*in the staje of Bgl^percents and a suicide rate for fifteen- to 
Wenty-four-yearj^lds that has more than doubled in the past teii 
years and tha^g now second only to auto accidents as the highest 
cause of d^m in this age group. ^ r r - 
- Mmy scholarSj such^ar BronfenWenner and Coleman, have 
attribured these symptoms to the isolation of youth, their lack of 
adult role models^ ijieir lack of communitys and othiffr factorst They 
: note thati unlike the Walt©ns of television, modern families do not 
:^ work at home anymore^ do not depend on their, neighbors, are segv 
regated by age, d^ not need the help of young people^ and often 
' favor keeping young people under the protective custpdy of the 
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^8, J 



•v;vv- - -^^ tr ? ' . ,^ ' t' . _ ■ . 

Ik-' - .•■/ : • . . ;■ .■ ; 

lig^^v schools arid^colkges, rather than underf^at or errployed in the job 

S^te . world* Hence; todt^'s youth have a hard time making thtrtralisition 

to Work axid aduUliood. Career, education is one xn^^ 
^ transition^ .and thd community dollcge^ ^re in a unique position to 
? provide ft, since tney' can ]play* a" facU^^ 

people who ire ppsing back and forth between^school and work. 

Their student podtdation if more representative of the population 

as a whole thanv mose' of other segments'^pf^ 

the powth of that career programs, sincfr^ about 1970 has exceeded 
I . . . . - " that of tljeir transfer programs^ ^ ^ ■ . _r . , LI: - 



* policy evQlutlon, 'The initial thrust thatlaurtehejd the firsj p>og5ams[Sg 
has ^ven.way to^prelimin^ry l^valuation and ineVitable'^rtxdmina.y^ 
tion— both' of program concepts^Tahd oE, their mode dt impl^it^nta-^^^^^^' v^^^^^ 
f tion* It is becoming apparents fdr^^^SinpIej-^that' v 
expcriehce propams were undiertakeri w^th^ina^fflcieJlt appreciation v 
of their f on-line m^acement cQita-' Educators generally flfesuirifed; ^^^r^ 
^ that these eosts woutd be absorbed by the host enjejpi^seV^ut' while [ 
martagement might' agreeftp the costs, they^did not expipct any le§s : ; 
productivity from regular employees whb^^^ costs^.^Iy : >^ 

^Vefy little data is available on the capacity ^f iw '"^^5-./ 
ab'sorbjeam^. Robert B^ari^s paper disciissesjthis problemr.j > ^i: 
. Since .critic^* appraisaU oT catftr education mre beginriing^tp i 
appear in' ^the' literature-there' is a need to develop conceptual dis? . , ^ 
tinct ions: that will help place such appraisaft|iii>pjrspec,tive md dar^ 
c ifyi the mairr issues^ Eour dimensionS-CaniLbe^ 

issues.* firsts a technical-social contiitftium; ^fecpnd/ mdividiialism- - 
^alt^uism; third^ CQnservativfsm-liberalisnii^Wd fourth/ cpnAalisin- \ 
dAcentralism^ The remainder of t^is article de^crdbes issues dii' these, 
dimensions. - ■ * y'^- -v^^ 
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a tichnicaUiOcial continuum 



The first and m^st obvious dimension that differentiates 
among proponerits of various solutions to the school-to-work prob- 
riem is the choic^of^^ucationat^gbals. The tradifiond emphasisli ' 
been on ! technical yjob skilkr Vocational educators have concep- 
tualized the tranaition problem as a deficit of such occupational 
_^killsi 'Thfc soliition is to make children aware of occupations in the 
^elementary schboj, to have them explore occupations in the ^"imior 
high s^qdlf^d than to develop the technical skills in senior high 
= school and commuriity college or on the job itself. Student^leam to 



use a welding torchV operate a lathe, run a printing pressy do body 
and fender work, or whatever technical skills are in demand/ l^arcia 
Freednian^s paper reviews the avenues for such training. 

At , the other end of this' continuuni of goals>the emphasis is y 
on social skills (planning togetherj making group decisions, ^being; • 
assertive, and so on)/ These generalizable coping skills are common 
to almost any work or^nization/Beciii on makings problerfi solving, 
- and commiUni cation skilli arr necessary in most'in terpersonal situa- 
tions in lifc. Educators at this/end of the continuum ^pnceptuallze 

transition 'problem as thel^bsence-^o • 
.^cisions, solving probkms, tadiaccept 



-tiion is'to provide students with experiences that involve. interisi 
interaction and interdependency vyith other people. Such experiK : 
ences ma)^ not neceisarily require any hand work, tboIs, br opera- : ; v 
tion of technical mparatus. The major emphaiii is on the socill^ , 
learning outcomes /rather than on technical skills. , 

This technical-social goals contihuunl has some important im- . 
plicatibni for the/ type of initruction and site wheire learriihg should 
take' place. If technical skills are emphasized, individualized instruc- 
tion at ^Jocation that includes shops and appropriate hardware is 
required. If social skills are ^emphasiz^d, team training in locations 
that contain adults with managerial. responsibility are required. The 
characteristics of the staff EU'e also influenced by choice of^goals; . 
Technical specialists and trained craftsmen may be in peater de- 
mand at the technical end of this ^im^jisioni A variety of miiture 
role models from a much brbader set ofibrgginizations may^ 
for the social goals. A technical emphasis requirep different lead 
times, for training, and vocational guidance information is needed at 
an earlier p®int in the student*s academic career to help match stu^ 
dents with jobs (see Charles Healy's paper), NatUTall>^ both; techni- 
cal and social skills are required for adult competence, but the 
emphasis of educators varies greitly along, this dimension and the 
resulting policy decisions certainly affect the ability of schools and * 
colleges to ease the transition of-^outhfrom school to work. I 

. . r - ' an individUah'sm-altruism continuum 

A number of current observers are laying that humdn nature 
is basically altruistic and that excessive individualism is a sign of 
'pathology and the root of the youth transition problem,- For exam- 
pie, Robei't Hogan (1975) has described*a theory about the rOle of 
human rneeds . in organizations. Successful organizations whether 
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^Sjili^K;^^ workj'orgoyemqicht, shouJd> accord!: 

iiisWi®^*6ierthc^ contain three: ingredients^ to satisfy its members: (1) 
" ' social attention arid inter.Wtionv/ (2) order >and predictabi in 
everyday affairsj and (3) oppbrimiity for aggressive self-expression. r 
From this perspective, an organization such as the Synanon founda- 
Vtion gets very high grades (spe Brooks Carder's paper). Also from 
this perspective Levitan Wid J^ 

cates of radical :wOrk ceform^fThey^omt out that hard work is herb 
to stay and that reitrUGtunr>g^^ likely to be perceived by 

workeifs^ as a subtle con, gaitit tq^^ 
not^sja^dafter^eJi^^s:^^ 



work and work produfctivijty w^tf m cbj^igtairtli furthern^oiffes th^ > 
many people enjoyr^di©^:^y^ AHdibt jpbs^Vthaf.the'humanto 
reformers find repugrimt^^T^ 

mterely projecting tHctf^oym testes bntb people whom ^ do not 

understand: "In discussing workers *trapped' in rpu^^ / 

some workplace aridysts often seem to usee r^ 
V ^eiVert the desii^^ 

■fille^jwith re|tle^\ihqaisltive consulta^ aisembly ^nes* . 

. Therc\|eem to be ho p^ TV watchers^ none who,m^^^^ 

■ Mdth' siaaplS repetitive ^aikS dr. high waps di^ long >veekends** (p, 

>: Anraiei^ prpmin^nSt obse^ has^begun to reporniiiend , 

duty and artruism over egoistic^ individualism ir Donald Caiftpbell 
(^975)^whQ^ in hii^^^^ addrep at the Au^st 1975 meeting 

^of^the^^.^erican^6iychological^is^ 
popular psycholegical ' View of human n selfish and^ 

- greedy an^d pVoposed fl^^^ the traditional moriJ'viw of Kumarikind 
as basically altruistic and cobpdraiive more accurately describes th 
social evolutiori^f bur^basic hunfi^ nature, Since humans afe in- 
sjti^le Snimalp/ shifting^their adaptatpn level upward when the 
level of pleasurable input jncrea chided his fellojv ^ 

^ psychologists for having led feople . to believe the^r are being 
cheated i£ their experiences are not tQtily^pleasur|ble. Such^ 
realistic high expectation levels ' may be; creating much* fr^ 

■ and dssatisfaction with.work experience, A doctrine recorhmepding^ , 
duty rather titan ond promising pleasurfc might consequently pro- 
duce more overalLpleasure. ^ ^ , .^^ ^ _ - . 

This is not a neW poirit'of view. Hobart Mowrer turned Freud 
; upside down some, fifteen ^cars ago when-he b,^^^^s 
patients follpw their CQnsdence. and publicly^atbne for their iioi 
and change their . way s raitfier than talk^ away* their guilt. If you fieel 



/ V The- other pole of 'this continuum, more^ famili^ir in the - 
psychological literatuVe, adyocat^ individualisniasnhe norm^.state ^ 
of humans. For example, JUlius Seeman (1973) commenting on t^^^ 
problem of individuatLn-slresse^ the dangers of close, sifperyisiah of 
work experience and Wotei that while dbsf supervision of work - 
experience by the supemsor^^ i^^ product, that out- 

conie rnay be obt^ncd W the expense pf autonomy and self^ 
tespon^ble behavipr onih^ of the student, he propose§ instead 
.j^that. supervisors,i*fpiter^th&^proces|;.of^awareMSS>^^ 
arid **ehhance their tryst and utilization of their jown^expariential^v / 
data" (p/905). " ' / y \ / . ' ; . - ■ 

In another exabplej the SM*asons%nd Co wdeft (1975) sym- 
pathize yntii young pedple wanting to'do their ovra thing' and have^-- 
equated vocatirtiy^choice -with a^%^^^ dpng^ Their concern f 
:th^£ "cpUqges ^pressuie^ 
majof^ and hasten the pcocess of becoming "mired in the ^eitablishV 
menrt. They point, out that in iritervievys college students evince^ 
much quief desperation about having been ;molded to accept fealis- 
; tic options, Jn a period , of rapidly changing job tides it does not 
seem sensible to prepare students for a single career.^ I' 

: N a conservativ§-liberal fentinuum 

dimension IS the conservativeJiberal continuum. The liberal ^fnd of 
this scale expresses deep concern over the prolilems of capitalism 
with its emphasis on maximizing profits rather than quality of fife. 
Proponents believe 'that the capitalist economy results ia periodic - 
crises that are independent of the will of individual capitalists^ who _ : 
try to save their profits by increasing exploitation of workers in cut- 
ting all unnecessary expenses pertaining to the quality^of working . 
life. . The end result is gross inequity in the disfribution of goods and ; 
power arid the ^creation of unemplpymenti underemployment, and ^ 
worker dissatisfaction. Liberal reforms are prescribed especially iflf 
the promotion of true industrial democracy and restructuring of the 
work system (see James Taylor's paper on resttucturing).^ ^ 

Liberals see the community colleges as aiding the corrupt ^ 
economic system by socializing approximately half their students to ) 
relinquish higher aspiratioM^d to accept inferior w:ork roles at4he - 
bottom of the existing ocoipational hierarchy. Such liberals view ' 



'mth great suspicion community college efforts in such pYogrami as 
cooperative education. In a regent critique of career eduction, 
Grubti and Lazefson (1975) went so far as tb suggest that the intro- 
duction of work experience in the schools might have jupt the oppo- 
^sita effect from^ that intended and that "feelings of alienation, 
anomie, and disconnectedness, or physical maniffstations such as 
hypertension, high blood pressure, and poor mental health might 
begin tearlier," cauied by the negative and boring nature of most 
"real work'* (p, 466). 

r^At the other, more conservative end of the continuum are 
;those who basically accept the economic system as it is and who do 
not see job redesigri pr radical wdrk'refbrm as practical or usefuL If 
anything,^they fear that the expanding role of government reduces 
the entrepreneurial effort required to raise national productivity to 
' a lev^l that can provide a higher standard of living for everyone. 

T^ey also fear a possible shift to totalitarianism, « ^ 

' ^ Conservatives see the community colleges aS aiding the eco- 
' nomic system by preparing people for productive roles in the labor 
forfce or for further education. They deny the radical arguments 
that most work is alienating and cite evidence to the contrary from 
recent reports that the. work attitudes and values of modern youtp' 
are positive and are similar to those of their parents. The consejva- 
tives call for a renewed commitment to the work ethic on bphalf of 
public needs. They ,are encouraged in their efforts by ftllow*up 
studies of vocational education showing that community college 
paduates are fairly well satisfied with their current positions, even 
in those cases where their positioris were not closely related to their 
community callege preparation. Conservatives ire pleased that re- 
cent follow^up surveys show excGptionally high percentages of grad- 
uates working in their field of preparation (especially in the health 
^nd public service fields) in the range of 70 to 100 percent, Wilms' 
study (1974) to the contrary notwiihstanding, 

a centrah'sm-decentrallsm conflnuufn 

A fourth dimension is centralism-dccentralism. The centralist 
position holds that strong institutional cross-linkages and central 
coordination are essential to a smooth transition between school 
and work. The problem of- schoohto^work transition is vipwed as 
syHtemic, as being rooted in the problems of the larger society; 
hence, colleges cannot solve it by themselves. Multiple organizations 
must be involved. 
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The linking a]|ents may take different forms. PauJ Barton sug- 
gests networks of' dpmmunity councils^ Representing schools j iem- 
ployeri^ labor unions^ parents, siprvice organizationSj yout|i, and 
effective *dti^eni. Bob Boian of UCLA's Graduate School ot Man- 
agement has proposed establishingrin rSjnot^ areasi regional caters 
that can serve as intermediaries bpWeer^ die business and govern- 
ment orgmizations in thoi%^ areas and a variety of distant , collets. 
These regional centers would be cobrdinated at state and national 
levels, * \ % * ^ 

Other rountries have long sinke ado^pted more centralized 
models with national manpower planning agencies external to edu- 
cationkl institutions and with strong roots' in the occupational struc- 
ture* O'Shea has proposed similar boards be established at the state 
level in the XJnited Statts, He afso proposel'the creation of an 
agency in each state, with a counterpart agjency at the federal level 
to provide planning servicess financial support and even regulation, 
if necessary s of all nonacademic educations public and^ private. In 
addition, he calls for the upgrading of the status of vocational and 
continuing education by making a clearer separation between them 
and regular liberal arts colleges* In short, the centralist believes that 
the transition prpblem requires much more than changes at the level 
of the community college* While changes at this lei^el certainly are 
necessary, they mtist be set within our overall reform of the entire 
system of postsecondary education in order to be effective. 

At the other^ decentralized tnd of thi| continuum, one has 
but to compare the incentives and costs to the various parties to 
such complex linking arrangefneats to question tJieir feasibiJity (see 
Louis Solmon's paper for an analysis of such incentives)* Such ar- 
rangements inevitably require the preserit community college fac- 
ulty and adtninistration to relinquish some autonomy control and 
perhaps some' fiscal resources as well, Given the conventionalism of 
professionals, those presently in authority ar^e unlikely to transfer 
power to other groups when community ccjllege prospects for con- 
tinued prosperity are |o great. Projections of continued high enroll- 
ments offer little stimulus for reform* In support of such ah opti- 
mistic forecast, Carrol and Morrison speculate, from demographic 
trends that predict a larger, older population, that members of that* 
population will most likely return, to community colleges* Further, 
the forthcoming economic squeeze on parents with multiple chil* 
dren @f college age due to dose spacing of births in the post-1950 
era will likely divert^tiany more of these children to the less cj^pcn- 
sive community colleges* Consequently, the community cpllcgei are 



less likely to be affected by the overall decline in predicted enroll 
ments for other higher education sectors^ 

Another argument against adoption of centralized systems 
used in other countries is that incentive conditions existing in those 
countries do not exist in the United States, For example, the strong 
ideological base in countries such as Cuba and China that provide 
the moral and social incentives for total community effort in ^sist- 
ing with the school-to-work transition does not'existnn this country 
> (see the papers by John Hawkins and Tom LaBelle). The serious 
threat to national economic survival in pngland and Wales that has 
^ motivated the development of a national manpov^er polic^^there 
also does not yet exist here. Nevertheless, there are some notable 
experiments of pilot projects in this country that demonsttate the 
possibility of coordinated institutional linkages, 

concluilon 

The purpose of sifting out the basic dimensions of the prob- 
lem is \o provide better perspective to the reader. Descriptions and 
evaluations of educational programs sometimes serve as a projective 
test thai tells more about their authors than the phenomena they 
wish to describe. Differing opinions result fTom differing goals, dif- 
fering views of human nature, differing views on the American eco- 
nomic system, and the plausibility of national solutions jojprob^ 
' lems. It is especially important to be sensitive to the underlying 
assumptions of policy-related reports, because solutions to non^ 
existent or exaggerated problems often exacerbate the very prob- 
lems they were intended to solve. 

As one reads the papers in this monograph it may seem that 
other dimensions than the four described above might better sum- 
marine the major assumptions. For example, one reviewer suggested 
a Utopian tragic dimension. Many taxonomies are possible. The 
main advantage of making such assumptioni explicit is to assess the 
latitude for ct)mpromisc and resolution of competing proposals. 
Authors of different proposals that have similar basic assumptions 
on the four dimensions would be expected to more easily resolve 
their differences without appeul tu the udverHarial process. Tlieir re- 
search evidence can be expected to converge. 
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Trend data associated with increased alienation^ 
: and a decrease in coping skills among youth 
point to symptoms of inadequate socialization 
of young people to adulthood. 



youth disintegration: 

the data 

edward wynne 



The process of grovving up in America is dangf rous and tension rid^ 
den for our cHildren, especially for our adolescents, The disturbing 
truth is that' the problem of American adolescents is widespread, 
that it is much worse thari in the past.^nd tJ^at it is evidently be- ^ 
coming further aggravated. H high proportidn of these troubled 
adolescents are present or po^tntial community college students, 

attltudei evincing alienation 

Between 1948 1949 anq 1968 successive freshman classes at 
Haverfurd College took the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory test 
(Heaths 1968, p', 67)^ A sampU of the student responses reveals the . 
steady and incremental decline in youth attitudes syrnpathetic to 
cooperative and group activilies: more and more* the students 
evince attitudes consonant with withdrawal from contacts or from 
' responsibilities connecting them to others, 

This growth of Withdrawal attitudes among Haver ford stu* 
dents was coupled with an apparent simultaneous increase in ego- 
istic attitudes: between 1948 a^d 1968, the proportion of such 
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* stuaent^. who thought they could \^^o^k great benefit to the world if 
' -given a chmc^rosp. from 40 percent to 66 percent, while the pro- , 
portiDS of these seventeen-year-ol^ who thought they knew mor4 

' than experts rose frota 20 percent to 38 percent (Heath, 1968, 'p. 
^68)» It vmB not clear how these increasingly withdrawn and intro- 
verted students could (1) render such benefits without hunian inter-' 
aetioHj or (2) acquire the experiences needed to*become so knowl- 
^edgeable* - ' " 

'Other dat4 about youth ^attitudinal tren^ shows that the 

. Haverford patterns are represeiftative of trends displa^yed by succes- 
sive cohorts of late adolescents on many college campuses. For 
example, Hogue (1970) found that a^eement with the statement! 
'^Hurnan nature is fundamentyiy more codperative," declined from 
66 percent and 70 percent to 51 peircent and 55 percent, at Dart- 
mouth .College and the University of Michigan respectively , Addi- 
tionally, stUdent agreement with the statement, "Most of what I ani 
learning in college is very worthwhile," declined from 67 percent 
and 74 percent to §8 percent and 57 percent, respectively. More- 
over, when the students werq asked to identify private and public- 
institutions (for exampl&i school, church, family) to which they felt 
related* the number and intensity of summed identificatibns de» 
clined from 296 and 259 to 269 and 206, respectively. Other 
studies on student aftitudinal* trends were conducted at Several un- 
' namVd private cojlegep between the early i950s and 1966.(Freed- 
man an^ Kanzer, 1970, p. 158, 155). Those studies showed shifts 
on an attitudinal ekpression scale evaluating student desire for 
impulse cKpression from 41 percent (pronmpulse) to 54 percent, 
and a decline ih the proportion of students describing the need to 
be liked as. "very important** from 48 percerit to 26 percenL 

interpretation 

The data demonstrate that increasing youth alienation is a 
long-range Irend-at least twcnty-five years old— and thit it may 
assume many forms. The trend raises very important soj|l policy^ 
issucSi going to the central question of social continuity. The survi- 
val of any society depends on its ability to create successive cohorts 
committed to the continuity of its major traditions. Those tradi- 
tions include matters such the production of goods and services 
that will be used to maintain the young, the aged, and the ill; the 
maintenance (through taxes and military service) of a necessary de- 
fense CHlablishmcntj the persistence of it decent level of public 



order; and the comn^itment of citizens to construptive comiQimity 
: and^polil^al activitiei^^ 'auitaih the commonwealth. The modes of 
satisTying these traditions are mutable, and necessaLrily include adap- 
tations. However, widespread and continuing commitment to the 
^ central themes of those traditions is central. Without such commit- 
ments, adults of productive age may fail to adequately pto^de for, 
jflie emotional ahd physical needs of the young or old; society may 
not maintain m adequate level^of defense; public disorder may pol- 
lute ipcial Ufe witTi fcatiW simply make sociability so unpleasant 
that we adopt cellular modes of existence; and community and 
political activities may be abandoned to irresponsible and Incompe- 
tent leaders- and followm, and, governed by short -sighted egoism. 
These disastrous outcomes can be the product of excessivcpersonal 
cynicism, withdrawaU anger, selfishness, and social incompetence 
among our youths and adults. Essentially, these characteristics are j 
related to alienation, ^ 

Suicide rates arc a classic^ tool for the analysis of alienation 
The rate measures a finite phteomena— the. act of self-destruction* 
In any single society, such acts will tend to have a relatively con- 
stant signiRcance— the individual was faced With overwhelming emo' 
tional demands, . ' * . 

* The semipal study of suicide rate patterns was done by Durk- 

heim. He concluded that, in modern societies, V^uicide varies in- 
versely with the degree of integration of the social groups of which 
the individual forms a part*' '(Durkheim, 1951 [1897], p, 209), 
Individuals who were identified with weakened or disintegrated 
^oups w'ere more independent, or as he put it, **egpistic." Durk- 
heim described egoistic suicide as a type of suicide arising from 

' excessive individuiMisM* . . ^ 

But Durkheim was concerned with more than egoistic con-': 
duct. He also hypothesized that alienated persons would be exces* 
sively inclirted towards loneliness and withdrawals. The use of drugs 
and alcohol are ^often especially associated with such attitudes^ 
Somctinies, such use may be in a social context— a dope or drinking 
party— but frequent or intense use under any cifeumstances typi* 
cally signifies that the substance is a "crutch," used to cover up tKe 
users' sense of social inadequacy. The same sense of inadequacy is 
implied by the responses to the •attitudihal questions that suggest 
increasing drives towards isolation; for example, the growing stress 
on privacy as a personal aspiration. In other words, the data simply 
demonstrates the increasing egoism and ' toneliness among the 
young, , ' 
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. In his -stuay on yuicid«; Durkheim was not csijedaHy, con- 

cemed wl* schools, with sDciU ihstitutipns in general. He cO»- 
' -tended that thS increye in suicide, rates typicaiin modern.societjes 

is only an Indicator the tension credited byf^i^demization. Je ■ 
• concluded his-analysfs wth a plea for the creation of social jnstita- ' 

tioni that would in*ease'the individual's sense of group embedded. 
• ment. He fully understood that such institutions^ould appear in a 

■guise that would tjistifrb modern |na^tejH^lism, individualism, liheral- 

ism„and rationality. : , ■ • ■ " u • 

ObviouslyiDurkheim'sianalysis is highly pertinent |o the cir- 
cumstances surr,6unding modem adolescents. In the past twenty- 
five to forty yeirs, schools hav? become larger, more bureaucratis, 

.' and more removed from community .life. Many junior high schools, 
high schools, and colleges have deyelbped progr^s that bring indi- 
vidual students 'into 'only fleeting contacts with bflier students or 
facufty. The/programs have given increasing 'stress to cognitive de- 
velopment Compared to the stimulation of significant intergenera. ' 
tional,- iiitc/cohoft, and interstudent ties. Simultaneously^ studenti 
have had diminishing experience in significant work, have had. fhfc 
median lefgth of their school e.xperiencp prolonged; and have tnqt-e 
frequbntiy grown up in bedroom communities, where they h^ve 
been isqlated from infergenerational and interclass contacts.' It is 

' thus quite natural that -students would experience growing dismte- 
gration/ from communal life, and dUplay increasing symptoms of 

alienation, ,' ■ ,. j- 

To d/eal with the challenges implicit in the preceding discus- 
sion, vvc will need to consitkr remedies that increase the variety and 
intensity of adult contacts for our youths. Furthermore, we must 
restructure the character of the intcrpcer contacts that do arise, so 
that pro-social attitudes and experiences occur. These prescriptions 
■ have already been suggested by a number of social scientists (Q^on- 
fenbrenDer, 1974; Coleman, 1974; Wynne, 1974). Clearly, such 
complex long-range, evolutionary changes will have important im- 
plications for community college management. 
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Work expeH^ence for youth can be.a means of developing 
* , copingMecision makings and problem solmng skills. 



personal outcomes as goals 
of career education 

evan r. keislar 

A key feature at recent developinehts in career education has befcn 
the stress on broaderp more affectively oriented -outcomes. Al- 
though this emphasis partially reflects a renewed recognition of the 
importance of the contextual aspects of the learning profeess, it also 
is stimulated by the broader conception of the role of career etluca- . 
tion. Hoyt and others, for example, speak of career education as the' 
preparation for all meartingful and productive activity **lncluding 
leisure-time interests^ volunteer efforts, citizenship responsibiHties, 
and home life'* (Hoyt and others, 1972; p* 2)V While the^^^^ ^ 
career guidance and vocational competence are still of centfftl con- 
cern, this enlarged concept of career education has x)f necessity 
focused greater attention on the higlier cognitive and affective goals 
of education. 

These more general objectives of career education, however, 
have not been clarified or agreed on; each contributor to the ficl4 
emphasizes different kinds of outcomes or at least expresses them 
in different words. Nevertheless, these learnings each reflect a set of 
general characteristics that an individual demonstrates in a wide 
variety of career settinp quite independent of specific vocational 
competencies. These personal outcomes, as we shall refer to them, 
include such qutilities as the following: decision-making skills, self- 
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management strategies, positive attitudes tovi^rd work (for exam» 
pie, sel^exprcision and social contribution), motivatibn to acMeye, 
a sense of responsibility, belief in the selCas an agent'(compare with 
Colemari-g term destiny control), interpersonal skills, self-assertive- 
nfess without alienation of others, abUity to learn from failure, and 
ability to evaluate one's own performmce. * 

While the broader view of career education must be ap- 
plauded on many, counts, career educators must eome to grips with 
the problems posed by the demand for such personal outcomes. It 
is the purpose of this paper to review some of the implications for 
career education that appear to be common to most of such out- 

^ comes. The discussion is oriented toward the design of programs for 
students approaching young adulthood, with special reference to 
work experience activities* 

Although such personal outcomes are likely to be given high 
priority in most statements of educational goals, unfortunately, 
they have received rarely more than lip service in the schools for a 
number of reasons, some of which are impressive. Generally, such 

" qualities have been regarded as part of a student's personality, 
formed early in Jife and practically impossible to change by school- 
^ iiXg. These "personal attributes consequently are seen as part of the 
given, the immutable characteristics of the individual learner to 
which instruction niust be adapted where possible. 

nature and aisessment of personal outcome! 

Aithough the broad outcomes were referred to earliY by a 
set of facile phrases, each one involves a broad and varied set 6f 
leaminp* For example, although in some, career education conte?c|s 
the term decision-making ability refers solely to career selection, it 
is more frequently employed to .denote the wide range of decisions 
of almost any kind which might be made in one's occupation. Used 
in this latter fashion, the term refers to the ability to solve almost 
any problem whose solution Implies a course of personal action; the 
term decision makijig is as broad as problem salving iiseir. Although 
a wide rahgfe of processes is involved, rtiost of them are situation 
specific: tliat is, in any given situation, the dAision made is likely 
to be characterized by features appropriate only to the spedfic set-, 
ting in question. At the same time, there arc a number of gcfteral 
decision making strategics or heuristics that individuals ITnd useful 
in many broad classes of situations (sec Kcislar, 19G9; Covington 
. andotlicrs, 1972). 



. Unfortunately, the instruments used to assess these broad 
personal outcomes are generally far from adequate, A fairly recent 
and complete annotated index to all commercially available mea* 
sures in the higher cognitive and affective domains (Hoefner and 
dthers, 1972) finds few of these insfruments satisfactory. Most of 
the assessment devices use paper and pencil self-report technlquei 
whose results cm rarely be uncritically accepted. Yet, for many 
purposes, such methods are indeed valuable to use with young 
adults and their further development needs to be encouraged. But 
in career education the valid assessment of a broad range of per- 
sonal outcomes calls for a variety of approaches,4ncluding roIe= 
playing activities, simulation games, the use of arranged work set- 
tinp, and depth interviews^(Note the valuaole insights obtained by 
Terkel, 1975, in his book. Working.) And since many persona] out- 
comes are so complex and subtle that valid estimates of the results 
of a program may be impossible to obtain for the foreseeable 
future, it may be better to observe many aspects of the process dur- 
ing the period of instruction and to make inferences as to what is 
being learned, ^= r 

programs to foster personal outcome 

To what extent can students be helped to develop in direc- 
tions suggested by any of these personal outcomes? Which ones 
seem to be most amenable to change? There is little doubt that 
many of these outcomes are profoundly influenced by experiences 
outside of the schools throughput a child's lifcs but school experi- 
ences may have a signific^t impacts however modest* As might be 
expected, considering .the state of measurement procedures in this 
field, few empirical data are available. The results from short, ex- 
perimental studies have been mixed, but several have yieldBH posi- 
tive results (Covington and others, 1972; Hill, 1974; KoIb,l965). 

More important in many ways are the promising results pf 
projects conducted over a longer period of time. At the high school 
level, Mosher and Sprinthall '|1971) introdticed a program of 
psychological education Including student participation in nursery 
school teaching and other responsibility^aden adult activities, cou- 
pled with group discussion; significant improvements on a numbed 
of personal outcomes were found including psychological and mora) 
maturity, Alschuler (1973) also has reported success with school 
programs designed to foster achievement motivation among high 
school students, 
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= Jn the final analysis^ the studies must be earned out at the 
local school leveL In planning and conducting c^eer education pro* 
grams, educators may find it valuable^tb explore the fields of affec- 
tive or psychologies education^ which offer many su^eftions and 
resjource materials* But the particular pattern of goals and the ap- 
proach adopted 'will depend largely on loeal needs, av^ilabl<^rei 
sources, and staff interest and cor^mitment; the pattern of sucless 
will differ from one school to another. ^ , ^ 

ditioni to enhance personal growth - . , 

The importance of grovvth- in personal outcomes becomes 
most apparent when the cuwiculum, follovvdnj Thomdike's prin- 
ciple of identical elements, is made "realistic," culminafeg in actual 
work experience. It is here, for example, that interpersonal skills, 
self-management strategies, oc attitudes to\A^rd work become moat 
salient. It is here that the career educator and the student alike, by 
noting the learner's^ strengths md deficiencies, wfll gain insights intp 
what might be done in these areas. Furthermore, it is just such a 
work setting where many personal growth outcomes can be fos- 
tered. . . . 

One value of actual work experience ia that powerful adult 
rewards and challenges are encountered by the learners. To over- 
come the frequent resistance/to change, strong motivation is likely 
to be necessary. Many young adults respond only half-heartedly to. 
school prp^ami where teacher approval, grades, or even diplomas 
constitute th^ major revyards offered; many others find little chal- 
lenge in the routine of steady but slow progress toward compe- 
tence* But addlesccnts, as McCandless (1970) pointed out, are 
"eager to enter the work world." The first introduction to adult 
occupational Hfc is likely to be so deeply moving that it can offer 
opportunities for creative and profound cha'nges. 

A productive work experience can also provide rtiuch needed 
guidance in fostering personal outcomes. Although such qualities 
cannot be taught simply by imparting to the learner the best tech- 
niques, the leafner is considerably helped by contact with a v^ety 
of experienced workers, each of whom constitutes a more or less 
effective model of work behavior and attitude. The leampr is also 
likely to find a range of specific suggestions about what and how he 
or she should change. What a good work experience offers, in par- 
ticular, is authentic and informative feedback for onb*s efforts, 
information that is often expressed in no uncertain terms! By 



.encountering such consequences of different wayi of relating to the 
work environments each individual has the opportunity to develops, 
sotnetimes in startlingly rapid f^hion, the broad Outcomes we have 
mentioned, — a ^ * 

At the^ same tiiMj even though they polish up their voca= 
tional skiys, where learners fate work situations they inadeqliately 
understand, where they grasp at straws to Ifftlp them cope with the 
new demands, many new workers develop poor attitudes and 
superficial ways of relating to their work settings. The potential con- 
tribution of work experience is productive personal growth is conse- : 
quendy lost* Particularly in the case of personal outcomes^ theri- 
fore, the career educator must make every effort tb ensure that the v. : 
young adult does encounter advantageous features qf the , work ex* 
perience in motivation, guidance^ and feedback* \ 

the social environment of the wofk experiince 

^^^S^r In a program designed 4o foster broid perBbnal outcomes, the 
so^^jenvironment is criticaL The student mustbe given real oppor- 
tumfes to, work with, older and more experienced eppteyeefj with 
supel^sorSj/'\dth the public^ anfl with other'^eginhing wprkei^, ^ " ^ 
Cm^ecr educators must give considerable attention to the design of 
the social environment— simply requiring work experience as part of 
the training may pass, on ^to the young adult many personal inade- 
quacies of the rqle models that are -counterproductive in the long 
run. . 

A good deal caiv^e done prior to^work experience in provid- 
ing an effective environment for social lekrning. The powerful moti- 
vational effects of a group can be obtyned by establishing a sense 
of belongingness and group participation, Xhi use of singulations' 
and role-playing methods (as, for example^ in aissertiveness training) 
can^M profitably ejnpldyed* The group can provide for the indi- 
vidual a more protected laboratory where he or she can try out new 
ways of relatjng to others -withc^Jt excessive personal risk. Social 
interactions-such as those involved in^ cross-age tutoring can be par- 
ticularly helpfuL Katz (1967), for example^ found that inner-city 
tutors at the secondary level were extremely motivated by this 
dyadic relationship and showed dramatic changes as a result of the 
new. social expectations. 

In selecting appropriate work settings, the career educatpr 
should pay particular attention to the adult models who are likely 
to influence the student. Such, dlder employees: arc important not 
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simpiy because they demoriitrate skilli of vqcatibnal competence 
but because they model, in Ifcsi explicit but fully as effecth^e a 
-fashionr-pertdMl^qualities^needed^ 

Since few work settuip demand the adoption of a sin^e pattern^ * 
persDhal outqotnes^ it is desirable that the learner encounter a vari- 
ety^ inodeli* Not only do different models appeal to different stu* 
cdemsi but. contact wi A a dh^ei^ity of often conflicting styles wd 
philosophiei is likely to enhance pei^onal growth at a more basiq 
Ilevel*A._.........:;,:.:.:...:u.._:.....«^^ 

ponclusioh, ^ ' ^ ^ 

"^his paper has pl^dcd for greater attention in career educa- 
\ tipn t^ what has been c^led the ^wonfl/ aw^^ thehi^er cog^ 
nitiv^^d affective qualities dealirig wth work that bx^ all toa fte^ 
f quen^y ne^ected. Althou^ these goals are sipiificwit, there is 
> considerable ambiguity about their nature measurement as weU as 
^^T^iomr^question as^o how muchran-educ 
- change. It seetas, however, that wWle theoreticd 

experimental research is to be encouAged in these directions, it is 
. , the local school staff, probably with student p^ticipation, who can 
make m^or contributions: to this fields ^Fdr.the present, the ais^r 
to such questions ar *mat outcom^^ if any, should be fostered 
^^d how?'^ hinges l^gely upon the philosophy and resources of the 
local commimity and schooL ■ ^ ^ . 
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Community colleges can provide products as well 
as services to their communities by going 
-into business as-u)ork'^nd'education iristituti^^^ 



the com m u n i ty cal li^e a 
a productive enterprise 
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This paper proposes that community colleges should become pro* 
ductive enterprises— that a most direct means of serving the educa- 
tional needs of school'to-wprk transition is to have a community 
college institution go intp business. Furthermore, if the community * 
college^were to become (at least in Mrt) a productive enterpnse, it 
would become the sort of work-anq-education institution that is 
needed, I will develop the following line of reasoning* First, there is 
an emergent need m our society^td teach people the know-how of 
work^to give them a work education. Second* there is no institu- 
tion* at present, addressing this need for work education; public 
edutiatidnj despite the recent emphasis on career education, is not 
addressing th^ need. Third* the nature of Work education needs re* 
quires a^ new institutional form— a combination of work prientation 
md eduqadond purpose* Fourth, th^^ college provides 

the most workable base for instituting work education* 

the need for vyork education 

_ JHe vast majority of people finish their formal education L: 
without any signiflcmt experience With, or firs(hand knowledge of, . 
work* This is so despite the-fact that many of the^e people have Had 
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extensive general educatidn^ job skills training, or other sorti of 
vocationid education. Job skills and work ^know-how are not the 
simeuthere^are^people,.\vitludemonstratedjQb^kiUs^w^ 
Jmow how to work— that j of course* is the central educational prob^ 
lem in the school-to-work trar>iitlon. 

The faet is that many people lack 'a knowledge of how to 
work* and yet this 6ught4d be a fuhdamentd component of a citi- 
zen's' education in our society* Employment is & significant measure 
of_any perion's^ sociaL wprthi a person who js denied the pre^^ 
sites of work is also being denied a social place and one of those 
prerequisites is a knowledge ^of how to work. It is a fundamental 
social skill, at least as vital to sodal participation as the ability to 
read and write, . ^ ; I . 

This is a nevir problem. Ours is the firit generation to be con- 
fronted with this situatioHi ^d its manifestations, in social-problem 
proportions. It is only recently that sc^i|i|H|^ transition be- 
came identified as an educational probl^mBfe" problem is now 
emerging^because-^we^m'e^seeing^the-effect^of^socioeducation-rre- 
forms (especially chilrf labor and compulsory education' laws) j Cul*^ 
tural urbanizationj and economic-technological progress— the repult 
has preempted any real eccjnomic role for school-ag^ citizens* 
.Functional status in society is being deferred to at least eighteen 
years of age, and tha^deferment, for all practical purpoiei, is reach- 
mg upward to twenty-five years. For those who have no vicarious or 
secondhand contact with the economic culture* the problem is am- 
plified*. ^ ■ • ■ j 7 

In the final analysis, this is a problem of acculturation* Direct 
and indirect contact with the economic culture has been restricted 
to the point of extinction by the forces of economic pro^essi social 
reform, and increasing urbaniEation* Yet no institution has iad- 
ckessed this heed, j 

need for an institution to provide wprk education 

Public educati^fr^^ traditionany been the 
* .ticm J'or meeting the getierkl needs of accul turation iri our society r 
While it may riot always have solved dl of the problems laid at its 
doorstep, it holds, in our history, a singular position in our society 
as the agency of acculturation. It is naturd, then* that one would 
turn td public education as tlie proper institution to meet a ne^ly 
Identified need of acculturation* \ 

There is a profound difflculty in using the school's past 



record of reiponsa as a basis for meeting the needs of work edtpcai 
tion» The school cannot respond to this new need ^by simply ekf 
pandingj.existing-.progr^s^or^evea^by^.adding4ne>^^ 
sponscp if the schools are to make itr^equires more than additioi^ 
• curriculum. The knoWfhow of work experience is required and that 
know-how cannot be abstractedi distiUedi and transmitted as formd 
instruction; it requires experience* The way to teach pepple the 
know-how of work is to have them work in a workplace widi its 
5teructure..of_.reiponsibilitifs,.demwdii re 

the way for the schools to teach the know-how of work is to be* 
come a workplace. » - 

V ' The alternative to having the school become a workplace is 
for the school to administer extra-school propams that provide 
community- and industry-based work experience in parfdlel wiA 
the school's formal instruction* In contmst to these ex<ra«school 
programs, the inichool work educatioh has a number of advm- 
tages. \ ^ ■ 

" PiiitTnvoTk^ducationnn^e^chool removes^rBrtifidal bar^ 
riers between work and education since both are g^ried out iii the 
same place (school). Extt^a^school prop^ms tend to retail thesepa^ 
ration between work and education since they are cmied out in 
different places. The more removed the wbrk is from the school, 
the more difficult it is to maintain an educational value. 

Second, work education can offer students a \^de range of 
work experience both in terms of diffefent kinds hi work and dif*. 
ferent levels of responsibility. Extra-schoorprop^ams are usually 
restricted in the types of jobs offered and ^moit never involve tasks .... 
above the lowest level of responsibility. > V . ^ 

Third, work education has the student's work experience as 
one of its primary concems---the student's work experience is inte- 
grated into the school system. In extra-school programs, "the stu- 
dent-worker is not primary and usually ^ot : even essential—the 
student's work experience ii almost never integrated into the busi- 
ness operations. 

Fourth, work education is essenti^y eui educational enter- 
prise^work is an importwi p^, but the institution's pu^ose^ii 
fundamentdly education^. Extta-school propraras, by contrast, are 
bosted by commercial enterprises-^the institutions^ purposes are 
fundanjentally commercial, which may conflict with the educa« 
tfDAU nature of the propam. If there is conflict, the educational 
intent will be sacrificed to the commercial dem^ds. f 

. In all of these respects in-school work education provides an 



mt^ation Between work and education that is not poiiib|e whin 
' educlition Is in one institution and work in imothar. 



the type of Institution required for work education " ' 

TTie moit effective Work education requires a new type of meti- ^ , 
tution^a hybrid between the workplace and the «hooL 
nation producei an institution with some disUnCtive. characteristics* 

would h^d k jc>b mth Ur is implied by a fonctidhin^^oHc-^ 
place: responsibilitiesj concrete ^d immediate moMtary tevi^d, 
7 interaction with md/or interdependence on other workeii,1flieijday* - 
L to^ay compilation of a performmce recprdj opportunities f^^ hori- ^ 
^ ^ontiJ mobility, potential for advancementi and the opportunity to 
develop skills of iuperviiioni administration, and manaiement, Jn 
other wordii this is the whole workplace— not make-w<»k, not fijtin 
or add-on labor, and riot a coUection of part-time entiryJeve^ 
T^^tis^functioningrproductive^enterpri 

• - . Par^-iym^ Wof A, The major point of difference _betweeit,t^^ 
^Ifcrk-educatidn institution and a typical commercid enteipns^^ 

that all workers (or at least sil but a few) would be part-time. At leif t > 

* part of every employee*! day would be devoted to education^ so nii,^; ' 
one would work fttU-time* An enterprise managed and opemtcd fejif f'^ 
tirely by part-time employees is, in itself , m orj^izational cMlengei^^^^^^^^ 

]* It would present problems of inter-shift coordination and m^iona- k 
tion of responsibility that would not normally be encountefed;in this f 
respect, principally, the work-education institution would nst be a | 
- typical workplace^ That does not compromise its purpose; on the -v 
contrary, its unique vdue is that, by having the enterprise mmaged ^^ 
and o^rated entirely by student wbrkers, the mnge and breadth of 
\ . their work^xperiencc is,signiflrantly increased* ' w/ ' ^ 

The educational side of tihe hybrid work-education m^^ 
would not be radically different, in function and stmcture, from ttiB^^^^ 
typical school institution— essentially indi^ddudistic m its orientationft| 
(with no critical interaction, interdependfnce, or cooperation ,witihr 
- otiier students)! a reward structure tW^^^ 

highly formalized procedures of ev^ua&n, no differentiatioh LI^ 
terms^ role status (all students being the same -m tenns of rolfe 
eKpeGtations aitd responsibilities wth no hierarchy or function^ dnE| 
ferentiation), md, with the uniformity of fole^tatus, no system ^r- i^ 
role status advancement or promotion* These characteristics of t^| 
. school, w^ich strad in steiking contrast to: those of tiie workpla||^ 
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would not be chanj^di the stmctures would exist side-By-side in 

. the.hybrid'institution.^'''-.' v-]yl^ ' ■ ■ 

• j^iorj^jide of tihe work-educatl^ the typical schooris . - 

. thei nef d to make initiructwlal pro and & 

more flexible in their dpci^ scHool side of the) 

operation ihould be responsive enough to student needs that no one V 
would be precluded from.a job . opportunity limply because t^^ in- 
,^:^.^Mctipnal prpp^m.,\^ 

' jo more reliance on iridividuaJ 

^ rather than on^he ppup mode of instruction i it may mean increased 
f \ ^ class offerings; it may mean'some reorganisation of the curriculum " 
|: and instructidnd^ However it is accomplished^ there must; 

1 5^- ; be explicit recognition that all students will spend some p^t of their 
I day working, not as m adjunct activity to their education but as an 
( Essential part of it* in the work-education jcoricept, the work portion = 
' is no less important than the instructibnal portion; conversely^ the 
^=7=r^educarional^portionnrTio^or^ 

y different from the typical schpol operation^ die mitruction^ program - 
/ ' and procedures must be designed to complement a work propam for 
/ ^every student, % . 

In a work-education institution there would be opportunity for 
^eater flexibility and accommodation to individual needs, to em- ; : 
ployment procedures and, generally i to the operationalized relation- 
ship between thf two sides of the ihititutipn. An applicant whd 
lackedi some formal ttaining to qu^ify for a position could^ for 
example^ be given the position on a provisional basis, or could be 
promised the position contingent on completion of the required 
formal trainings which would, of course, be under the control of the 
same institution; the possibilities for adjustment and coordination 
are more meaningful in a single institution. Then^ too, the entire 
matter ot job-qualification requirements would be open -to review; . 
the requirements, if exaggerated, could be made more realistic and 
commensurate with the actuil demands of the job, . 

: . the community college as a Institutional base for work educatlori 

Work education is appropriate to any level of schooling. With 
the proper design, a type of work education could be instituted at the 
secondary and presecondary level; such a design has been dra\ra and 
proposed (Meeker and Weilerj 1971) but has not been implemented, , 
There are institutions^ at the postsecond^y level, that incorporate 
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Vr ;i 'suius %ji *'Liic y^%jyKj^^kA itav^*^^ ^ ^* »Ty»»»-w««^**fc*jn institution^- 



^1^1 ;!| 'some of the pyopbsed features of the work^educ^^^ 
^l^'l^^li^^'-y'-. Berea College, in Kentucky p fo^ studpnts to 

^^^^haveijobs as an^nte^ 

K - ; * indication of the degree ^f integration of work into the oyerdl;prp: 
P"anr, th^ college haiva/bean of I^bbr.) Such €xamples.a^^^^ 
and very of ten tidcuyfe^ w or semiruraljettin^where, ironicyiy, 
tiie need for work iducation is lesi than in urtan «eas. The general 
^ ^ pointii that work fedi^^ foririi ii appropriate at my level 

ife^r^tr^'TV-of SC 

^ ^ What leyel/^ i^&olirig is most appropriate for work ed 
7 . tion? The advsuitage^Of having work education at the secondary luid 
V : presecondary l^VeUJr 

social education Md shbuid be acq 
\ work education Has another advantage. School-age citiiens, no less 
; than adulta/need the Ans^ of belonging that comes from ha\dng a 

meaningful job^ Work education would provide meaningfuljobs and a 
sense of social place for students in their most formative years; De-' 
Ipite the bbvibui"^^ 

possible^ the dlf ficuity in having work education at the secondary and 
p#eseciihdary levels is, as we have already discussed, that the school 
must become a workplace and in doing so must irmke 
in tjhe educational program to the requirement of the work program. 
The type of cH^nge that is involved is fundament^ and structural in 
character; it would entail dramatic and unsettiihg chtoges that mt 
\ V prob^blybeyond the mettle of public schools 

/ The disadvMtage :^ppstpohing work education u^ 
7 secondary level is* that mmy who most need it^ who have become the 
Mdctims prd^er^ ha\^ lost tiieir staying power* and wll have 
/ dropped out of the system before they \ime had a chance to pin work 
/ eKperience, Despite the obvious disadvantages of starting work educa- 
^ tion so late, the overri«iing considemtion is one of practicdityi the 
communhy college, with its history as a bridging institution and its 
demonstrated flexibility in meeting emergent socid needs, is prob- 
ably the only place in the spectrum of public schooUng^at is institu- 
tionally capable of providing a new, dbeit needed, form of education. 
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Student-designed field experiendes for which 
. students receive course credit can become 
integral components of undergraduate tducation^r^^^^^^ 



studen t-de&igned 
field experiences • 

; jane s, perrnau I ^ 



Most community coUeges serve a broa 

sequently, one finds an enormous .range of student interests, abHi*^^ ^ 
tiess aptitudesj learning styles, and other personal charactiiristics on . 
any given campus* This diveriity creates iflM 
Si . ing appropriate educational activities to meet the diverse heeds of 
: the studentiT Thoie educators ^concerned with the schooI-to->VQrk 
transition of students shajre similar chilenges fa 
^ munity college educators. ^ : , , , 

The concept of contract learning as a meMis of pro\idirig 
more individualiEed education to the increasingly' heterogeneous 
V student population has gained \much prominence* Because it in- 
volve!. the experiential developipent of practical ikills in the leam^ I 
ing procesip both dunng formulation and implementation of the 
^; , = ^^contracty. Ais concept has been and should^be^coniidered -as^an 
alternative to prepare students for a smooth transition from school 
to work. 

ConceptuaUyj contract learning enablei a studentp in coUab^^ 
V T ration with a faculty "and fleld mentorp to develop a tailored leam* 
4^ .1 ing plan that specifically adctesies the student's educational needA ^ . . , 
ITie contract is a written commitment, desipied primarily by tiie 
itudent and focused "on thtf itudent's decision to want to 
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: ' : ^ ; learn, what to learns and how /^cm^ (Hodgklnson^ 1975, 

* • : the values of the learning contract m m SLdmnistmt^ 

. uses simUar to those of a work, service, or other type of cdntracti 
V Uttle emphasis is given to the contract learning process. Yet tiie 
lemiing resylting from the process of formulating, implementing, 
evduating, and modifying a learning contract is essential md v^u- 
i^..^ any work a student undertakeii^ i .„ . . ... .:.^„. 

the student-designed field experience a 

to contract learning ' ' : 

Unddr the concept of the student-designed approach, stu- 
:r dents have the opportunity to desipi a field study Mth the use of a ^ 

learning contract that meets the p^ticular concerns they have re- 
pr^g school-to-work transition. As part of their learning con- 
~ T ; tracts, MudentiV assil^ by^^ 

state clearly the foUoMngi . . 

Goal or Problem Students should state what their educa- 
tion^ n#frfs (rfe^iw) ^e in relation to making the school-to-work 
transition. Are they concerned about making career dioices, acquir- 
ing techriicd work skilli, or improving coping and interpersdnd 
skiUs? . • i 

Field-Study Objectives, This BKtion provides students with 
an opportunity to state rJtettte^^ 

objectives shoid relate closely to the statemerit of goal or ne 
comparison to the goal, these objectives state more specific expecta- 
tions, which, in order to be useful, should be stated in measurable 
tenns. The expecited outcome for each objective also needs to be 
: ; stated— including the method used, conditions under which it will 
-'^ be implemented, and persons invplved. 

Implementation Plan. In this section students describe how 
they plan to teem, that B, how they propose to achieve the objec- 
tives that have- been jet forth* In cases that involve actual work 
■ " — -experiences, a carefully designed j ob description (including descrip- 
V ^ tion of field site?) should be included. A time-phase plan to achieve 
each ^ective dso can be helpfuL , ^0- 

Evalmtion* Both fprmative evduation and ^mmative evalua- 
tion should be considered. Too frequently the learner leaves' this 
task solely to the fatuity and field supervisor in chaif e. This prac^ 
dee may be acceptable for the purpose of assipiing a pade, but it 
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has little value to the le^er. The learner should be iriyolvedi as the 
evaluation is an important and integral p$rt of the reaming process 
--He^or-ihe-needs to-kno\y-what-wofked and-what^did notrand-w^ 

designing field exparitnces as a .learning proeeis 

As noted earlier^ most educators 'who have used conjtr|ip,t V 
learning embrace it as a means of individudizing education. Thoie^i. ' 
-involved in experiential learning have ^so found it to b 
tive method of joining idea§ md knowledge with action and applica^ ^ 
tion. However* few. Kavy Examined the leaniing vdues inherent in 
the design and implem^ntatioli process' of ajeaming^contract Held . 
experience^ apart from the learning to be ^ned from fulfilling the . 
contracted objectivei* , . 

In the design and implementation process, student'initiative 
and student responsibility are required for goal setting and goal 
achievement* The mentors* be they faculty or field perionnel* are * 
^§impl^"midwives'^(r^eieripfion of tWctem^lroed b^Spcrites" 7 
and Plato)* i^siiting'the student with the developmeht and clarifica^. 
*tion of learning objectives and the realization of these objectiVes 
wd evaluation of the lamCs based on a^ed^upon criteria. Other 
curriculaf activities on campus seldom require jtudcnts to exercise 
comparable initiative and rciponsibility. Yet such quaHties are very 
important in the world of work/ .^ ^5 i 1 

. Beyond achieving ^initiative and reiponsibility^ "deYeloping # 
learning objectives forces students to thinfc clearly ahd to ask such : 
qm^stions as "Who am I?" "Where am 1 going? "Where do I want - v ^ 
to igo?" and "How do I get there?" Such apparently iimpllstic ques- 
tions are. *n6t usually considered Jby students in th^ cdurselof their : 
academic pursuits on campus. However* this questlon-aiking exer- . 
xise usually leads to increased self-awareness* which is the fimtsfep ; 
toward self-imdeiBtanding, sel^direction* and independence, t 

The process dso requires students to wofk qn a more equal 
basis vAih mentorsi thus students are required to becorrie actively 
involved in making decisions about and taking, responsibflities for 
their lemiing* Such a relationship resembfes the worki world moire -^ ' 
thMi the academic world* : . " j / 

On the more practice level, through this proceis stu^ients 
have an opportunity to develop a number of valuable skUIs in mak- 
ing the ti«msition froip scho^bl to workvftoblem-solvinj*and p^ 
ning skills ^e required in developing the implementatibn plan of ; 
the leaniing contract* This plan includes, determining the. most 
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effective, ways to achitive the^^^^^ using existing school and 

field reiourcea ihd staying Within the limitations set by the environ* 

"m^ntfl^ere^^^ 

chaJ^^itg^d to develop alternatives. - 

• ■ Students also need to develop communication skiUl; Firstj 
-V'-witten skillk are iiecessaiy to describe de^ly what one proposes 
for a field ftudy in the form of a learning contract, Verb^ peifua- 
live amd negotiating skills also We needed in iarran^ng for a Held 
r-r^site* field meiitorj faculty mentorlacWemic;^^ 

Fin^y^ resource development skills are essential. For exam-* 
pie, students need to develop tiieir o>m bibliography to supplement 
; their field lemiing* They need to find transportation to . and from 
field sites. If special equipment is required^ they need to find access 
to it and so on. Experienced field-study students^ therefoi^ej usually 
become much more resourceful am} independent. ^ 
... ^ - ^ ■ ii * . ■ # ■ 

evaluating stodertt-designed field experiencgi ^ ._ 




: A complete ev^uation design for field Jemiing would look 
for the same kind of information sought in other educationed pro* 
- yams---eWden'ce of effective field-itudy design {objectives^ iitiple 

mentation plan),* student progr^sSj effective supervision, and 
. effectiveness of the field environment for learning. 

hi assessing the study design, the guide ihouJ^Jbe^the learning 
contract developed by the student with cleajp-o^ectives, plans for ; 
implementatiohrand evduation* Sui^i^jar^seisment ds© p 
. infbrmatiori essential in determimftytiie type and number of credits 
that can be granted when J^^^mtwt is JfuIfiUed. ^ ^ '\ ^ 
- V In asseising stud^'t propep, einphasis ihould be placed on:^ 
(1) continuous ^reformative ivduation, and (2) summative evalua- v 
fion of leirnmg outcome, -The' record^reflection log (Permaul, 
197B, pV 69) has proven to be a valuable tool for capturing the 
learning process. Abstracting the log data onto a two-dimensional 
matrix or graph provides an excellent summary of the student 
t^tui, with one dUmeniion of the mattix listing the leaming areas 
nestabliihed by Qie o 

the levels of competence-achievement, ^is method of docurtientin^ 
■^ student progress satisfies both formative and summative evduation 
heeds. ^ , - ^ . ^ . ' ' " /■ ; 

Asieisment of field supemsibn h^ proven tp be a com^ 
inatteh^htf letoier's^^^e^ is one valuable sourcej his or her 

lop ayr^other. Finely, heavy reliance h^ been placrt on the 
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' Standard evaliiationi however inforn: |al^ set" by. the practitioners and 
the field personneL : *^ . _ y 
r~-r--^— Xlft^assesimln 
^ further development. Site visit ationi by faculty mentors are good . 
^ sources of information. Other helpful measyr^ment techniques have f\ 
been developed by such*social ecologists as Rudolf Moos (1974) i 
and Albert Mehrabian arid James A- Russell (1974). ; - J 
.Most liaming outcomes for field ejtperiendes related to ' 
" • school-to*wor!fe teansition'fall in euch^ areas as career skills* inteiper-. j 
' i;sdnal skills, icfcial coping skills, and technic^ career knowledge* The 
competence-based approach lends itself to evduat^mgsucniiutcomes^^ | ' 
This assessment practice is bemgused more and njord.\Some,excellent\ \ 
measures have been ^developed (see, for example, Cooperative'Assess- 
. ment of Experiential Learning, 1974). But in the final analysis, the 
^" learning' contract should specify the conditions that determine com- 
petence. ^..1 1 i^, 
■ — _ . — — _■_ — ^ . - ■ §u m mary 

, ".Given the diverse needs of students in resoMhg the problem of 
f schooMo^-work transition, opportunities should be made available for 
. .students to design their own field experiences wth the use of a learn- 
, ing contract. This alternative approach has certoin advantages. First, : 
the learning contract provides students with individualized flexibility \ 
while at the same time emphasizing Itudent mitiative, involvfchient, 
and responsibility in planning and implementing a contractud com-:', i ^ 
mitment. Second, the development 'of the leM^ing objectives for the | 
. field expprijppais requires the student to become involved in a self- 
' exploratory process, whith often leads to increased self-understand- ^ 
ingmd self-direction* Third, the process of designing and pluming the i 
t fie.ld experienfce provides opportunities to exercise prohilem^solving 
^ skills, verbal and vmtten communications skills, and resourcepdevel^ ^■ 
r opment skills, dl of which are%aluablg for coping effectively in the ^ 
"work setting. Finally, the use of the Naming contract in designing 
field experiences ensures systematic md intelligent plainingi thor- 
ough preparation, and careful documentation, which enhance not 
only the^ineasiirement of: learning for creditatLori but also the diag- 
nosticassessment, an intepal part of effective lemming* * ; 
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Design criteria for epalmting work expmencff 
programs' can be applied to the assessment 
^ ^ of cooperative education programs* 



CQoperativ^ education and 
acquisition of generalizable 
coping skills: an assessment 

mark g. ginsBurg 



When young people go to work, they must not only exhibit tech- 
nical job skills, they must also leani to cope with the normative 
social system of the wbrkplacc* (Such norms are informally derived 
and often consistpof implicit rules governing Bn individual's behavior 
in social settings, rules that sometimes relnCorce and other times 
contradict the formally established regulations*) Consequently |Jn 
addressing the issue of school-to-work transition among eighteen* to 
twenty-two-year-oldS| we must be concerned with more than tech' 
nicai-occupational skiUi« We must also develop in students impor- 
tant coping skillsi such as the abilities to recognise and even influ* 
encQ the normative systems that exiet in Wbrkplaces, 

It is reported that (1) the technical "skills for most occupa- 
tions are learned relatively easily and quickly" (Grubb and Lazer* 
son, 1975, p. 4C8) and (2) "the majority of vyorkers * . , pFckcd up 
their occupational skills informally on the job" (see Marcia Freed* 
man*s section of this monograph)i Ilowevcrp it is also reported that 
(1) young people's inability to cope with the real demands of work 
constitutes one of the major impediments in their trmisitlon from 



school to work (Garbin, 1967, p. 27) and (2) young people."do not 
necessarily see the aU-important, informal structure (in workplaces) 
and have to be taught the 'rules of the pme' " (Silbermanj 1975^ p, 
6), It seems reasonable, therefore, for educators to focus on the 
acquisition by students of generalizable coping skills (the ability to 
recognize and influence the normative systems m workplaces). 

criteria for facilitating the acquisition of generalizable coping skills 

^ The foltowing criteria can be used to assess the extent to 

whiph the acquisition of generalizable coping skills are being facili- 
tated: real-life situations, group settings, variety, exploration^rcpa- 
■ ration, ongoing analysis/re flectiorH and continuous feedback, 

Real-Life Sitiiations. To facili&te the acquisition of any skilly 
it is essential to^rovide experiences that require the performance of 
such skills, but in a gradual and systematic manner. It follows, 
therefore, 'that in order to facilitate the acquisition of generalizable 
workplace-coping skills, experiences in businq3S, industry, and gov- 
ernment (or in elaborate simulations of such workplaces) must be 
' provided. The recommendation that direct work experiences be 
provided for youths to facilitate their transition to adult positions 
m the society is noj new (see Prciident'i Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, 1973| Special Task Ferce on Work, 1973), Merely, provid- 
ing students vVith an entry-level job in one orpnization, however, is 
not satisfactory. As Coleman (1972, p. 9) notes, '*the other parts of 
education require just as much explicit planning as does schooling," 
The ensuing discussion offers an outline of a few of the dimensions 
fDr sudh explicit planningi 

Group Settings. Normative systems evolve through group 
^ * interactions When people convene to accomplish a formal task, as 
llomans (1950) has outlined, informal rules (norms) are generated 
to regulate each other's behavior. These norms are directed not only 
at task-related behavior but also at other aspects of group life. For 
example, norms may goVern worker productivity rates, as well as 
tha topics for conversation on the 'Jobi. Since group-based inter- 
action is a prerequisite for the evolution of normative systems, if 
students arc tg learn to recognii^.c and influence normative systems, 
they jnust be expoHed to and involved in work situations where 
group interaction obtatns. Not all work experiences provide group 
settings, ' . 

Variety. In seeking to nrhicvc gcncralizubilify a variety of 
experiences is mahdatory, A variety of experiences provides several 
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settinp in which to practice skills, A variety of experiences alio pre- 
sents a more diverse set of role models to observe, thus mcreaiing 
the number of potential combinations of Urate^c behaviors from 
whidi a student can draw in the future^ Variety can and should be 
provided both in depth and breadth of experience. Students would 
profit from work experiences in several different organizations, but 
alsofein, different positions, at different levels, mid in different secr 
tions of a single drpnization. Multiple-position work experiences, 
in particulari are. vital for acquiring skills in reco^izing and influ- 
encing norniative lystems. 

Exploration. To facilitate the acquisition of generalizable 
coping skills, work experiences for students should not coniist 
merely of carrying^ut specific technical tasks within the organiza- 
tlonSi Given the alienating nature of mwy jobs, It is especially im- 
portant that a students' experiences in the workplace he planned to 
involve general observation, Ustening, and questioning--that is* using 
and refining their skiJls in recognizing and influencing the extant 
normative systems. Students should be participant observeri, With 
equd emphasis on participation and observation. We do not want to 
increase young people's alienation by making them workers (see 
Grubb and LaEerson, 1975; Silberman, 1975), but to teethe work- 
place to enhance their education! 

: Preparation, If the school-to-work transition is problematic 
for graduates, obviously it will be at least as difficult for itudents, 
Moreover, students cannot merely be placed in a variety of vyork 
experiences and told to "explore*" As =Mill6nzi (1974^ p* 130) 
points out, "without the capabilities of reasonably objective obser- 
vation Qnd,^^ySis7 the work experience may contribute little to 
one"S learning," One way to ease the school-to-workplace transition 
for students and enhance the amount of learning obtained during 
the work-experience internship is to provide specific and extensive 
preparation^ In addition to communication and numerical ikills 
(which schools now usually provide), this preparation would entail 
(1) a general introduction to the worlds of work; (2) and identifica- 
tion of basic ideas and constructs (for cKampIe, norms and inter* 
action) with ivhicli students can orgtmize their thinking about work- 
places; and (3) h delineation of elementary qualitative research 
techniques and principles (to enhimce students' ability to observe, 
interview, and otherwise glean information about normative sys- 
ieira in workplaces), 

Ong^fng4^^alysis/lh*Jlvction^ Even the most eKtensive prepa- 
ration would not be Bufficient to allow students to benefit com* 
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pletely from their work-experience intemshipi. There must be some 
. vehicle fgr clarification and elaboration during the work experience, 
Studentrneed the opportunity to discuss their experiencess to sort 
out their impressionSs and to solidify their course for subsequent 
action and exploration. That is, students need to be able to **step 
back" from their experiences for purposes of andysis and reflec» 
tion. 

Continuous Feedback. Feedback in the form of praise and 
^ criticism is an essential component of any effective educationsd 
experience,, In order to systematically shape students* generalized 
coping skills, special effort should be made to provide students mth 
feedback both during and after their work-experience internships. 
In other words, although participation in the workplacejmay pro^_ 
vide some feedback naturallV-students will experience the conse- 
quences of their actions— the specificity and systemaric nature of 
the feedback that students receive must be increased* 

cooperative educatibn programs in the community collegis 

The ^recent development of cooperative education programSi 
given impetus by the Vocational Education and Higher Education 
Acts of 1968, represents a major, systematic attempt by com- 
munity colleges to aid young people in the school'to-work transi- 
lion (Dawson, 1971), Cooperative education programs combine 
experiential learning in places of work with traditional academic 
study* using cither aiternate semester or parallel patterns. Generally, 
these programs have borrowed the vocational education model 
viddcly used at the secondary jevel, focusing on the training of spe^ 
cific technical skills. Several community college cooperative educa- 
tion programs, however, "have adopted what might be referred to 
as the Antioch model . . . whereby personal development and explo- 
ration, including career exploration, are stressed" (Heerman, 1973, 
p. 9), In assessing the extent to which cooperative education pro- 
grams are structured in sucH a way as to facilitate eighteen- to 
twenly=lwu'year-olds' acquisition of gcneruli^able coping skillSi our 
focus will be on these latter programs, 

Using these seven criteria as a guide, we will assess the extent 
to which community college cooperative education programs facili» 
tate the acquisiiion of abilities to recognize arid influence normative 
systems in workplaces, T\\q focus will not be on all such programs, 
nor even a representative sample. Rather, several operating pro- 
grams, which have been extensively dd^cribed in the literature, and 




the idea], Comprehensive Cooperative Education Model (Heepnann, 
1973) will provide the substance for the subiequent discussion* 

Real-Life Situations, As previously noted, work experience is 
an integral component of cooperative education programs. The 
experiential learning, which supplementi to'aditional, in-class, aca- 
demic instruction takes place in businesses and other or^nizations 
with which the college has formed a TOoperative arrangement— 
omp through the initiative of students. Work-experience intern- 
ships are sometimes provided on the campus in one of the college- 
related operations. The simulation approach has not received exten- 
sive trial among the exploratory'type cooperative education 
programs. At Greenfield Community College (1973) in Massa- 
chusetts, for example, initial attempts to establish simulations of 
real work experiencei led organiEers to conclude that the task is 
idmost impossible. 

Group Settings. Little direct evidence is available on the ex- 
tent to which cooperative education, work-experience internships 
are taken in group settings. However, two of the reported values of 
the ideal cooperative education program are the "sensitization to 
interpersonal relations and the development of social skills" (Heer- 
mann, 1973, p. 37), indicating some emphasis on providing students 
Mdth work experiences. Moreover, one criterion on which' students 
enrolled in several cooperative educationprograms in California are 
evaluated is "^tetions with others" (Coa^^0mmuniiy College Dis- 
trict and San Mateo Community College Dtttrict, 1972). 

Variety. In the ideal cooperative education program (see 
Hcermann, 1973), work-experience internships would be provided 
in more than one organization. In actual practice, multiple- 
organization internships do not seem to be the norm, primarily 
because the incentives operate against them, (Employers received 
greater return on the training invested the longer a student remains 
on the job. Moreover, students often prefer to remain with one em- 
ployer in order to secure full-time employment after graduation.) 
For in^ancc^ while Millonzi ( 1974) reveals that a^ number of liberal 
arts transfer sfudents at LaGifardia Community College (New York) 
do their three work-experience internships in dif^rcnt organiza- 
tions, James Garmon, the Director of Cooperative Ilducation at 
Orange Coast Community College, reported (personal interview) 
that students tend to remain with one employer for their entire set 
of work-experience internships. 

There is no evidence in the literature that coof)erative educa- 
tion students assume a variety of positions in a single organization 



for their internships. Given the nature of most workplaces, wherein 
workers perform one, often limited task, it would be surprising if 
cooperative education students rotated among various positions in 
an organiEaiion. Furdiermore, there is a tendency for cooperative 
education students to work at entry^evel jobs, in that according to 
THewffl^ (1973, p, 43), one of the advantages to employers of par= 
ticipating m'c©Qp_erative education programs is that they can release 
employees from Telr cwfilex tasks— students can perform^ such 

tasks. ^^^^^-^.^^ 

Exploration. As discussed above, n^aJly^-€Qegerativ€ education 
program> focus almost entirely. on technical skill tfaininj— a focus 
lamented by Dawson (1971), Nonetheless, evidence of cooperafi\^' 
education programs* potential for piroviding exploratory experi^ 
ences is available, San Mateo Community College District (1974) in 
California reports that learning objectives for students' work-experi- 
ence internships can pertain to general organizational undcrsttad- 
ing, although they often bear on the learning of technical tasks. At 
LaGuardia Community College (New York)', where all liberal arts/ 
transfer as well as vocational/career students partieipate^in coopera= 
tive education, the focus of many work-experiences is necessarily 
exploratory in nature (Soper Associates, 1972), Other communip^ 
college fcooperative education programs similarly stress a general 
understanding of workplaces, rather than the ability to perform spe- 
cific technical tasks. For example, at Santa Fe Community College 
in Gainesville, Florida (Abbott, n.d,), and at the Borough of Man- 
hattan Community College in New York (see Heermann, 1973, pp* 
191-193) cooperative education students are required to do a term 
project during their work-experience internship. This term project 
consists of a history of the organization and a description of the 
student*s job and its relationship with other aspects of the opera- 
tion. Finally, Greenfield Community College (1973) in Massachu- 
setts reports that the major goal for their cooperative education 
program is to explore the world of work Und the possibility of its 
alteration in a realistic manner* 

Preparatiofh At Miami-Dadc Junior| College (Florida) the 
carecr-orientation class stresses human-relatidni skills and communi- 
cation principles (Hccrmann, 1973, p, 139), Similarly, at Greenfield. 
Community College (Massachusetts) the ceritriil component of the 
cooperative education program is ,a preparatory course on the 
sociology of work (Greenfield Community College, 1973), Thc^ 
focus in the preparatory course at LaGuardia Community College 
(New York), however, is on Introducing students to the "concept of 



cooperative education" and on teaching "skilli, such as job-inter- 
\dewing and resume preparation" (Heinemann, 1974, pp* 1647). 

Ongoing Analysis/R^flectiom In practice, community college 
cooperative education programs have made some progress in provid- 
ing for the ongoing analysis/reflection mechanisms, Santa Fe Com- 
munity College (Abbott, n*d,), LaGuardia Community College 
(^per Associates, 1972), and College of the Mainland (Heermann, 
1973) have instituted concurrent work-experience practicumi. And 
although the major focus of these seminars is not on recopiizing 
and influencing workplace normative systems, these issues may arise 
as students discuss their experiences. Most programs also have col- 
lege coordinators, although the case load is usually too large to 
allow more than limited consultation time. Most programs al§o hava 
supervisors (employed by the cooperative orgaLnization); however, 
the literature says little about the extent to \vhich supervisors aid 
students in analyzing and reflecting. on their "work experiences, 
-finalb^ with respect to regular^ollep faculty members, the report 
is n^t saHsfyingT-F-or example, even at I^Guardia Community Col- 
lege,'*where considerable eTfortSs-flaade to select and train faculty 
for their critical role in the cooperative educatron-pro^ami the 
degree of integration of classroom and internship experiences leaves' 
ample room for improvement (Soper Associates, 1972), Millonzi 
(1974, p. 131) relates, moreover, that some liberal arts/transfer stu- 
dents at LaGuardia "complain of the irrelevant content of the work 
experience primarily because that learning which is derived from 
the work process is [seldom] reflected upon, " 

Continuous Feedback, Although coordinators help students 
plan their work/study programs— including choice of objectives to 
be achieved— they are not normally in a position to provide the 
feedback in a systematic and continuous manner. Their role is 
usually limited to collecting the relevant information for a final 
evaluation of students' performance. The fact that the coordinators 
are rarely physically present— visiting each student's job site only 
once or twice a semester— precludes an active role in providing con- 
tinuous feedback* ? 

The job-site supervisor is also potentially in a position to pro- 
vide the immediate and continuous feedback for shaping the stu- 
dent's skills. If supervisors are selected on the basis of their peda^ 
gogical skills, m Brown (1971) suggests, and are given released time 
and support, chances are that students will receive the requisite 
feedback. If supervisors have limited time available or view their 
roles as limited to training students in the performance of technicaL 
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tasks, ^students* generalized coping skills will not be effectively 
shaped. It should be noted that employeea other than the design 
nated supervisor may iniformally provide students with feedback. 
However, especially if these employees have not been apprised of 
learning objectives, it is unlikely that this feedback will be sys-^ 
tematicp 



conclusion 




Community College Cooperative Education Programs are de- 
sipied to serve many functions-not the least important of which 
are economic. For instance, students are provided with "wctfking 
scholarships," employers are provided with highly motivated^ entry- 
level workers, and the colleges receive increased financial support 
(as a result of increased enrollment from two populations: lower- 
socioeconomic^status youth and full time, adult workers). Coopera- 
tive education programs also contribute in several ways to the func- 
tion of facilitating young people*s transition from school to work, 
iFor instance, counseling and job-placement services as well as the 
work^experience internship help students secure postcollege em- 
ployment, (A re^rt from the Coast Community College, District 
and San Mateo Community College Districts, 1971, indicates that 
between 50 and 75 percent of their cooperative education students 
become fulUtime employees in the place where they did their 
internships.) Students also receive some technical trainingi 

Another potential avenue for aiding eighteen- to twenty-two- 
year-olds* schooNto-work transition is by facilitating their acquisi- 
tion of generalizable coping skills. The performance of community 
college cooperative education programs on this note is mixed, As 
noted above, most cooperative education programs focus on techni- 
cal skill training, and thus the shaping of abilities in recognizing and 
influencing normative systemi is left to chance. In those programs 
that have idopted the Antioch model, the performance is better, 
but not superlative. An assessment of these programs, in terms of 
seven criteria for determining the extent to which the acquisition of 
generalii^ablc coping skills is facilitated, yields the ^following rcsultsi 
(1) they arc excellent with respect to providing experiences in refl/- 
life situations\ (2) they are good in terms of iUc group settings md 
preparation criteria; (3) they are fair in relation to ihc e^ploratipn 
and ongoing analysis/reflection criteria; and (4) they are poor in 
terms of the variety and continuous feedback criteria. It should be 
emphasized that these arc "averaged" ratings and that there arc 
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major differences among programs on most criteria. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that the ideal cooperative education model delin- * 
mted by Heermann (1973) usually measures up better on the cri- 
teria. . 

Efforts to improve the cooperative education program's abil- 
ity to facilitate the acquisition of generalizable coping skills vsdll''^ ' 
require incentives to maximize performance on the above criteria, 
though clearly this will not be accomplished easily, 
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The use of the workplace as an educational 
site may help bridge the mismatch b0ween " 
stiLdmt values and available work roles* 



redesigh of work for 
educational purposes and for 
quality of working lifo 

james c. ^ylor 

The mismatch betv^^en the human values built into organizational 
jobs and the values employees bring With them to those Jobs has 
existed since t^e onset of the industrial revolution and has been 
widening ever since, Several of these mismatched worker values that 
. are especially relevant to the considerations of educational purpose 
can be described in more specific terms as follows: (1) employees 
value the opport,unity to grow and learn on the job and to feel com- 
petent in the application of that learning; (2) employees value the 
opportunity to use their present skills and abilities oh the job; (3) ' 
they value the .oppdrtunity to identify and move toward a desirable 
future; and (4) they value parjti^ipat|6n in work^rclated decisions ' 
(including those decisions involying aspectB of the values listed 
hcre)^ . . 

Nonsupervlsory jobs (not mcfely entryU^vel jobs) in business 
and iriduslry currently prpvide very little with respect to these em- 
ploycesj values. In general, these jobs make low use of skills mid 
abilities taught in high school. These jobs are designed such thar 
most of them can be leai^ned very qulcklyl and the overwhelming 
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majority of them represent dead-end fdtures unleis the employee's 
career is bound up with vertic^ advancement— up and away from 
the type of work at hand to one of the limited number of super- 
visory positions that may or may not use curr|jnt ikills and abilities 
and that rtay in turn be dead-ends. Findly, most jgbi in organiza- 
tions provide little opportunity for tHe Employee to leriously effect 
changes at the workplace with respect to the listed values, 

ittaniptsjo remedy. thtsltuatijon , . - 

All of this is not new, of couiie. The problems of fraction- 
ated work arid the impe^nal demands on a worker expected to 
carry out only one prescribed task or job ar^ well documenljed' As 
long as sixty years ago managers attempted to compensate for some 
of those effects through higher pay (Ford*s $5-day was instituted in 
1914), During the 1930s the IristitutionaliEation of collective bar- 
gaining and the emergence of "humm relations" pushed tfte iubse- 
quent 'move tovmtd increased participation— which in turn ameli- 
orated some of^;the worst examples of industrial job design. Pension 
schemes and job rights made futures possible but did not much 
improve either the quality of those futures or the dignity of achiev- 
ing them. 

Some recent organizational , innovations have continued to 
help make jobs and work temporarily more palatable, but these 
innovations have not been directed toward the sort of workers* 
values that relate more to the development of desi^ble futures and 
the role of work for educational purposes. For exiiniple, new work 
schedules such as the four=day week or. "flex-time" provide workeri 
with more flexibility aUd control over extra-work acttvities, includ- 
ing schooUrbut they have negligible direct impact on education and 
training to make present work the base of a desirable future. Some 
companies have taken a more active and supportive stance regarding 
continued education— workers are permitted time off for classes or 
classes are brought to the workplace— but the Impact oh learning 
» that 18 relffvantho one*i present job or for moving toward a desir* 
able future is' in most cases negligible. Some (perhaps ihany) em- 
pluyccs may mAve upward into supervisory and managerial ranks, 
but the jobs and work they leave behind for others remain as dead- 
ended as ever, a 

Many companies are beginning to install "assessment centers" 
in order to identify management potential and to provide career 
counseling and employee development. Limited experience with^ 



fsuch progtami reveds that not only do theyJjgnore tjie career po- 
tential of noniupervlsbry jobs, but they are also frequently used 
merely as a screening \and placement device for promotions from 
supemsory to mariagement jobs» 

Finally, companies we increasingly using innovations such as 
job enrichment, job enlargement^ and |ob rotation. Although these 
af)proaches can be used ,tp improve jobs at nonsupervisory ai wcU as 
suj^ervisory levels, they 'iisuaDy ignort the Mqnger-tirm aspects of 
those jobs,' such &s the aspect of continual growth and learning that 
workers value. The enriched job, ^ once learned, can be as monoto- 
nous as the one it replaced. Job enlargement and rotation provide 
added variety and temporary challenge to a job, while enrichment 
usually provides added rfsppnsibilitiesj and while these innovations 
seem to make some difference for many workersj they make a lot 
of difference for only a few. These job changes are not long-term in 
effect, nor are they intended to be, If these enriched jobs are cle- 
signed, to be leamed*b^]A^prkers in a reasonably short period of time 
as most of them are* then it stands to reason that most employees 
will tire of them reasonably soon, 

. .^^ . sociotechnlcal dfiign: a promising rimedy 

Another approach that some organizations are taking to im- 
prove the- quality of working life is **WQrk -system restructuring" or 
**sociotechnical design/* This generic approaQb |s 3pecifical(y, im^ ^ 
tended to, satisfy the worker values listed and to meet the organiza- 
tional requiremcnti for effective performance. Instead of beginning 
with a single job as a targr* of change, socio iechnical design begins 
with a system of jobs, together with the associated or^rjl^ation and 
technology. The resulting work system is not only more effective 
technically, Jjut is more flenible as a resulf of a greater use of em- 
ployee (itonsupervisory as well as management) potentiah The 
system coordination is designed jo be corricd out within ftlat sys- ' 
tcm rather than from without,' leaving the full complexity of opera-' 
tion also within. The tasks rcquircd'by such a system are usually far 
more cQmplcx than formerly and are usually beyond the capabili- ^ 
tics of any one person. These ' tasks require the cooperation of • 
others within the system, just as tradition^il supervisory posltioris in 
conventional Systems require other people in the form of subordi^ 
nate$,, Employees in a work system designed under sociotcchnlcal 
principles find that work demands arc broad enough to permit their 
own development through the use oP several levels of skill and - 
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' knowledge. Employees devetop ,m\iltiple and p,verla)^ping, skills with 
one anpther'and are rewarded for doing so- Not on^ do employee^ 
within these new work systems coordinate among themselves for 

' strictly workprelated purposes, but they also work together to optis 
' mize satisfyWg'#Drk on a day^to^d^y basis. All employeei in such a 
place wlj,:iftlfty Wisb to develop maximum oompetence (and pay),, 
need to learn many more skills th^n would nonsupervisors (and 
many supervisors) in conventionally designed worfc^iystems. Workt 
ine at their own pace and level of desire for growihj%nployees may 
take years to acquire the requisite skills and knpi^dge. 3}bis is m 
stark contrast to the short training time of the usual industrial job and 
to the meaner training additions of the enriched job. The system 

^ - ' begins to approach \ job with a future-SL jdblhat does not require 
^•getting out of" in order for rnany employees^to feel competent, a job 
in which a complete set of; nonorganization specific technical, 
management-coordipation, and decision^making skills are learned. 

an example of the soc^technlcal design in practicf r - 

This spdotechnical design of \i^Wk systems k not new, Iwvirig 
been originated in Britain; in 1950. Amerlca:n'foi^pl€^j^eJ^ 
but the ideas are spreading. One iljustrative case ii a General Foods 
processing^ plant (in Topeka, Kansas) where in 1971^ seventy em-' 
ployeeg were gTouped in work systems responsible for a whole pro- 
f ducuon process. Moreover, employees are paid on a formula based 
on the nu^nber of jobs In that system '4hat they are able to do. In 
the four ycgrs since the sociotechnical design was implemented, the 
General Foods employees have.exhjWted afi ever^ncreasing interest 
in their own/ ^kill acquisition and have made use of outside educa^ 
lional facilities. 

The case of the General Food's prjoccssing plan and other 
cxampJes of successful implementation of a sociotechnical design of 
workplatt-s indic;ate that workplaces can be redesigned to achieve a 
closer match between employee values and organizational work 
roles. Such crfortH' to redesign the workplace for cujucatiomfl pur- 
poses and to improve the quality of working life, Wo not seem to 
sacrifice organii^allonal erreclivcness* 

James C 'Taylor is assistant professor of sociotechnical 
systems, Graduate School of Managemmt, ' 
Unw^mty of California, Los Angeles. 
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Community college placement officers and careir 
couhselors should take the lead in lmking educational ^ 
: resources in the wor^ community wt^^^ 



, J ..... 

■ .v._.': . - . 



placement 
and career..^€\^ 



ces 
ent 



Charles c; healy 



College placement often cbegins on a sour note. The prqspective 
graduates arrive with high expectations of jobs that will reward 
their years, of hard study. Some are not sure about the exact job 
they \vant; others do npt know what the job they are seeking really 
involves; and many lack the experiences needed forobtaining desir- 
able jobl. Unfortunately, only after conferring with the placement- - 
officer 4o prospective graduates realize thfit their lack of informa- 
tion and e^periencp will stop them from working at desirable jobs.' 
iTien they become ,dis^pointed and angry because their education 
has been incomplete* * 

^ Their situatidn is more than a personal misfortune. At best 
society must underwrite additional training and lose their produc- 
tivity for several months, , or even years^ while the graduates acquire 
tht experiences tTiey might have obtained before graduation: Too 
often society loses even more^ for the paduates settle tor fobs be- 
low their potential and remain ertbittered and diiillusioned/ ^ 
Their problem, of course, is^partly caused by their own mis- 
Judgment, but it is also attributable to the increasing difficulty of 
relating formal schooling to: work* With increaied specidization in 
industry and education and with the lengthening^^of. formal school-^ 
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ing,^ a wide separation has developed between the institutions of 
work and education. People need to understand the nu^^^ pf 
occupations in order to choose wisely and prepare properly ,lMAt 
jncreased, specialization Has reduced the abiUty and wilUnpiesj^f 



^duiators to help youripteri feKte school tol work, 

* This is not a neW pr^lem.t6 placemmt For years 

they have accepted it as their problem and have tried tb overcome it 
by adding career counseling md career ^idance .classes to the tradi- 
rional services of ihterview trainings resuifie preparation, campus job 
iriferviewsj and Ideal job listing. Placement of ficei^ lioped that diese 
s^nicef would^s^^ 

years so that they would be equipped to compete for jobs after 
graduatipn. . _ . " ^ ^ „ ,j „ . _ _ 

' The purpose of theie services is sound. It recognizes Aat a 
career is a developmental, phenomerjon (Ginzbergi 1972; Su^er* 
1953)| that school decisipni and CKperiencei influence adult occu- 
pational performmce (SupenGotkinj and Kowalski, 1969); and 
that planning md appropriate preparation increase the possibility of 
guceessfuLcare6r^(Gribbons Md Lohnes. 1968; Supe^^ Gotkinj arid 
Kowalski, 1969). ; "v ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

Some students are aided by ^ese extra scrviceSj yet the ap- 
proach ii doomed to be inadequate. The number of counselors will 
never be sufficient to offer the necessary counseling and guidance 
on Ae broad scale neededt and severd counseling s^lcmSj or even a 
quarter or semester cbu^e/ will not provide the ongoing suppprt 
that mEuiy people need to develop their careers during their school 
years* In essence, the inadequacy is inherent in the assumption that 
by itself one small pwrt of the education institution can foster the 
career development of youth. Such deveiopment is properly a re- 
sponsibility of severd institutions: ftunily, school, and the commu- 
nlty* and* will not be achieved until it is recognized that placement 
officere mid comiselors can only be part of the solution* 



a better way ' 

Fortunately, the responsible institutions are now ackn^^^ 
ed^ng their Obligations. The career education movement h^ re-' 
awakened in society the reaHiafiSh thirt ? tfie 
stake in its members* careers and that each Institution has a respon* 
sibility to help people build their careen (Chamber of Commerce of 
tlie lUnited Sta^s, 1975). With tMs^ 

for placement officers to rcprganize their roles so that they ^ help 
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r aduiational institutions interface ^th the busihess/industry com- 
munity and restructure; thiir programs so that the career^ develop- 
V men tweeds bf students can be more surely met. 

Research: (Gribbons and LohneSj 1968; Super/ Gotkin, and 



K^lIsKiri 969)rKffl"ffiBBglyl[^^^ 
finthand^ occupational experiences arid opportunities for career 
plarmiog^amd problem sblvin But cornmbn sense and research 
show that haphazard work experiences cw be less than beneficial 
(Silberman^ 1974; Super and Oventreet* I960)* Likevwsei cojnmon 
sensa.tells us that people will not/understahd their career i^oles and ' 
^\viU not wish td p^fform them^^to 
and the purposes of the socirty in which they labor. Without such 
understanding they work out 

of its human and societal context. Consequently, career deveU 
opment will require a careful bdance of work and study. ' 

Colleges are moving quickly to solve the problem of carefcr 
development through inauguration of cooperative and experien^iai 
programs between the work and education community, PIffcement 

Lof fleers, jyhp_fnM^^ 

contribute substantially to the succeis of the new relationshipV As 
colleges provide ittore experiential ^^d cooperative education expe- I 
riences* students will need, more opportunities to reflect on their 
career programs and to plan future actions. The placement office % 
c^ provide the consultation and inservice tjcaining that will enable i 
faculty to meet the typical career guidance needs of students and to 
identify unusual needs requiring referral to a trained counselor. 

New programSj of couiie, are no guarantee of resolution of 
the problem* Although many of the cooperative education pro- 
p^ams are modeled after the Jong-established programs at North- 
eastern and Aritibchs the partictilar impacts of such programs are 
not fully known or undemood* Consequently, while we should be 
grateful that many promising prqp-ams are springing up* placement ^ 
officerSj in particuto, must insist that the new programs be evalt. 
ua ted and that the feedback from such evaluations be combined 
with what is already known about career developments In that way, ; 
placetnent counselors can be assured that they wiU be better able to 
assist students in their career development now and In the future* 

r , _ _ „, , 
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Representative community councils am needed td 
serve a coordinating function as independent 
institutions between schools and the workplace. 



community counGiis as 
an intemnediate institution 

/ ^ paul e.jDaitcm 



Certain trmds in American Society are provoking eoncem about 
capacity for performing, the task of socializatron of youth into 
Economic adulthood. One proposal for countering these trends is 
set forth, here J namely the Community Education-Work Councils 
(WirtEj 1975)* Its purpose is to surest a newproc^s^ rather than a 
new program^ a process in which the now disparate elements of 
community, and institutions isolated one ffom another, join to- , 
gether to reassert a respdnsibility to assist the young enter adult- 
hood. An eKplmation of the councils^membership will be joined 
with a description of the roles they now play^or are unable to play 
—in the coming of age in America* ' ; 

membarshtp 

The first nomination for membership is the4chools, where 
we have most often both started antf endefl/The pfofessibn^^ 
of education and academization of teachers has tended to isolate 
schools from the rest of the community, including the ertiplpyment ^ 
world- ' 

Educatore^need access to the representatives of the commu* 
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nity thaf can help^them, if they are to initiate work-experience pro- 
gramsi develop community internships^ establish linkages that 
would h^lp find jobs for their graduates, allow counselors'to bring' 
outside resources to bear on assistance in career choice,: amd to use 
' the wKoIe^oflhe community mlKFeHucatiori of youth. Tficy neecl 
that access through a forum in which the rest of the community 
have decided it is their responsibility to pM-ticipate^ rather than the 
prevailing situation where the schools' are put in a position of asking 
■ favors. ■ — ' 

At the same time, other representatives of the community 
-and~lts p'rimaiy ihstitufion^ need^a me^^ 
thoughts about the larger processes of education. If ed^gtion pre^ 
p^es the young for errtry into the community^ as adul^ tft^^e 
community ought to be helping define what education is* 

Historically^ employers have come to see themselves stand* 
ing quite apart from the" schools^ which have been made dmost 
wholly responsible for preparing the future workforce, Empldyei^ 
have complainpd about the quality of the schools' products^ but the 
lack ofiactiye cmplo ycr interest in ho w th el schp 
affairs is at least as great as the educators* isolation from the em- 
ployment scene, like different corfstruction companies itaurting on 
a single highway from two ends i without talking to each other, they 
fail to meet in the middle* ; 

It is not proposed here that employer representatives becomfe 
council members under directives from offices of corporate social 
conscience. Rather, it will be assumed that the development a 
young workforce yndergoes in the schools and the perceptions and 
attitudes youth absorb before they enter the personnel offices ask- 
ing for jobs ^ affecti sooner or later, what appeari on the bottpm 
line. 

Labor unionsj being an integral part of industry and having a 
history of participation in efforts to improve the lot of workers 
through organiz,ed bargaining in the work place and lobbying in gov- 
emmeht, would be needed in the community councils herein pro- 
posed. They would have much to ^in in a more direct concern with 
prospective union membei^ as well as with other menibers of the 
general community. ' ^ 

Parent!, over the years, have likely felt increasingly helpless 
in carrying out what they still consider to be— and still is— their re- 
sponsibility to advise their children on occupatiohal choice and to 
guide them in preparation for work. As economic diange ha^prp- 
ceeded, the chances of a child carrying on the family craft or busi- 
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ness has diminished. The same forces^ave made it harder for anyy" ; . v? 

parent to stay knowledgeable about the opportunities available in 

the local area, let alone the national or international scene. Thus, 

parents should be represented on the coundl.both tO: participate iri..^^^ 

the effort as a whole and to help their youth make the. difflcult ■ - V 

transitiop. . . ■• .■ 

' It would also be desirable to include representatives from , . 

major sehice orpniiations, because they will contribute topolicyj 
because they can bring volunteer resources to bear, and because " , 
they can provide opportunities for local service as part of educa-^^ " 
tion-expejrience arrangements. - , - r: 

Effective citiieiy of no particular organisational affiliation ^ 
would be needed, to talk: with itudenti about what a particular 
career is like and how one gets there from here. Youth rcpreienta- 
tives should be on the council as a reminder to the adult partici- 
pants that it is youth interests that bring them around the table. 

■■■ ' ' ■'■ ' 

/ organiiation : 

A council could not very well carry out its purposes without 
a regular, executive director and some staff supporti Initially, some 
funding bf these positions would facilitate matter greatly. Over the 
longer run -it would be the task of the council to bring community 
resources to bear out of institutional budgets Md volunteer efforts, . 
as well as securing the state and %deral ^wt monies. ^ 

While the effort would c8me from within the community, 
from twenty to twenty-five communities should be tied together in 
a network that would enable an interchange among them about suc- 
cessful practice to prevent ne^ess trial and error. While the solu- 
tions would be proposed by t^ council, a cbmpetent local person 
should take responsibility for setting goals and objectives artd 
arrMpng for assessment o^ program outcomes. Accurate recording 
of a community's experience would help transplant the' a 

What is su^ested here is a process, not a program. Behind it 
is a conviction that we have gone too far in asking the schools alone 
to take the responsibility for providing access to society. A variety 
of isolated programs are now succesafully dealing wth one or 
pother aspect of growing up. What is missing is the collaboration : \ 

among institutions that can make these programs truly effective ^d ; - 

sustaining. The leadership for such collaboration wiir come ftom . , 
different quarters starting where the Interest is greatfest and the ' . 
comniitment strongest, - _v ^ .T^-y '*- ^'i^^^y, 
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^ There ^e, of coxxne, a fe\sr anmgementi tha in the ipirit . 
of what is he^e, described, jJthb^^ to our knovdedge, \vithput.tfe^ 
fully deyelop^d^gendrtescribed in 7^ Boundless Risdurce (WirtE, 

JrSffistry Education libor douncir iffi^^enm 

frpm twenty to twenAy-flve communities wpuld greafly benefit by 

inclusion of communities that had alreadyjsome some of the dis- 
^tance*..' " ' ■^'^l ^/ -^ - ^ . 

While the deicrlption here has been of the young moving to 

adulthood, tHr proposd itself is considered as appropriate for deal- 

ing^Mth theT^^ 

problem of escaping the time traps of lif^ we have set for oupelvesi 
youth for e^ationV the middle yem^ and the last third 

of Ufe oft JTfor nothing* Moreover, the very nature of a proposal to 
stimulate'community initiative is grounded in a belief that th^re are 

,no sin^e alternatives that the nation must pursuep no single coTrect 
mswer, and[ no set of principles applicable to every city, town, and 
orossroads of so vast a nation. Traffic will h^ to move dq\m sev- 

-er^oads; it has bgcqme^too greatJoiLQneAQlcam^ ^ 
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X England is bringing education and work sgctors 

together through centralized coordination 
' V in order to ensure national economic survivaL 




lessons from the 
English model of 
postsecandary eduGati 

david-o-shea 



As the 'ttansition from ichool to work preients major problemi for 
. many eighteen- to twenty-two-year-olds in the United StateSj it may 
be helpfuli to explore ways in which mother countryp in this caie 
England^ Has attempted to meet this type of issue (Perry, 1975). 
While solutions developed in England are adapted to the special 
needs and possibilities of that coufttry, the underlying,pattem "of 
the programs adopted there is at least suggestive of ways in which 
similar problems might be addressed constructively in the United 
States, ' ' * 

' The setting is different in the two' countries, but in recent 
years leaders Jn both have shown growng concern for the talent 
. ^sted by Inadequate^ linkages between school and work, 'In 
England this cpncem is^ urgent need t^o maximize „^ 

the level of knowledge and skill in the workforce to ensure natiorid 
economic survival. Lacking sufflcient internal resources to provide 
for the population, Britain's economy depends on the production 
of mmufactured goods whos^ cost md iqualitgwill overcome com- 
petition in world markets. The .United State^j b cohtrasti is only 
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now beginning to enter a period when the problem of balancing the - i . .^1 
cost of imports against the revenue from exports is having an im- .^-.n = 

^ pact on internal policies. What has attracted the attention of policy- ; 
makers to, the interrdationships between schogl and^^ 
emergence of intemal social problems associated v^th iDlgcISd^^^^^^^^^^^r 
mobility and youth unemployment that are suf ficiently serious to ' 
Have provoked urban riots in the 196ds* . j 

A-high school education, typicdly with a liberd artu enipha- 
sis, provides youngsters with few marktetable skills, thus evoking 

^ growing interest in, and incre^ed feder^ funding for the broadenv 
ing of vocltionairor ''care^^^^^^ the^high school ciir-^ 

riculum. Also, for those students who do go on'to colkge and pad- . ; 
uate with a liberd arts and sciences backpound, job opportunities. > 
commensurate with their acquired subprofesii^ status ifef rela- . ; 

7~ lively scarce; ' ' , r \ ^ " " 

While community colleges and proprietary (private) schools ; 
could provide a major alternative to four-year colleges in 4he post* ^ 
secondary sector, apparently they are not< being ver>^ effective in 
r-^this regard-(see-WilmSt-1974)r^n.exami 

rience suggests that certain preconditions have to be met for an 
ef feet iye integration of postsecondary education and job placement, 
and that these conditions are mostly lacking in the American set- 
-tingJ:; ■ • ^ ' ." / . , ^ ' _ _ ; \ V - ^ V:^,;, 

conditions associated with school-to-work polities In England 

■ Four m^or conditions have shaped \ 

ent pattern of relations%s be^een school and work in Engknd . ; 
and Wales, The first, as ii the existence of serious 

threat to national econobic survival, a factor that h^ motivated the 
development of a national panpovirerpoU^, The s^^ ■ ; 

is ceritraUzed coordination and planning of education, industrid 
Gaining, and the processes of transition between school and work* 
the third is ccntmlized control of broiad pcop€j covering both sec- 
pndary and, postsecondary technical ed^atjon, industrid training, . 
and the employment and guidance servi^ t^ajthdp structure link- 
ages, bet weM school and w^ Iiist;rth€ ^tus of voca-_ 
tional education has been upgraded in part by 
a system of further education at the peak of which are degree 

ing polytechnic institutes, ^ 

^ Tkreatened SuwivaL The titBt of 
in the consensus among leaders of political pafti(|S^^usihess, labpr,^^^^^^^^ ^ 
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f and education that national survival depends on constar^t improve- / 
mcnts in prQducti\dty, a consensus that has found expression over 
^ the past fifteen years in a concentrated effort to upgrade manpower 

trmningy emphasising both education prior to entry into the wor k-:4J!>j:-"- - 

force and also subsequent ,,training v^ithin industry itself. Not sur- 
:> ^ prisingly, therefore, youth in England find themselves the object of, 

a variety o govemment^sponsored propams aimed at helping indi- / 
viduals develop intellectual and ;Work skills to the maximum ^d at . 
placing each person in a career wdthin which he or she is likely to 
• ■ ; .f ^ " make a productive contribu tion to the ecpnomy^ _ ^ y '"i 
^^"v^ . Goy^mm^n^./ni^ofo^m^nt fnvolyemenf^f the nari^ 
; " ^ emmant in the English system finds expression in the second cbndi- 
tion-. underlying the rather comprehensive structure that has been 
^ ^ developed to Unk school and workin^"e. This condition is eenttal- 
, ized coordination and^ plmning of pQStsecondary education* How 
; €V^r* although the English system is centralized at the government^ 
levelj sufficient flexibility exists for adapWi special geo- 

, graphiq and industrial needs^ as we shall see when considering the 
' s yatem!s thirdjupportive^condition . -^^ - '■■ i^..^^^._i^^^.^.A.^^^^ 

Scope of Gmemmental Control The third condition relates 
to the scope of governmental cohtroL In England and Wales, gov- ' 
emment agpncics exert directive influence over all levels of technic 
, cd education, most trainin^Vconducted within indusury, the em* - 
ployment ^d guidance.ier3rfces bridging the areas of education md ^ 
employment^ and supplemental training activities required on an ad 
hoc basis to meet the needs of persons currently lacking marketable 
skills. Essentially, these 'raied education^ and training activities fdl 
into the ^ea of postsecondary education commonly c^^^ 
, in Europe m further education^ a term used*to differentiate frdm 
university-based higher education, the other major po^tsecondary 
sector (see Scott, 1975, p; 72). - ^ 

Government agencies most directly involved are the Dep 
ment of Education anH Science and the Manpower Services Com- 
• nussibn of the Department of Employment. The commission works 
through two divisions! the Emplqyment Services Agency (ESA) and 
the Training Service! Agency (TSA). The ESA has cha^ of the 
^ u .^^HElSyrR^ . jthrpugh^ the country,, includin 

career guidance and job placement* TTie TSA has seven region^ 
^ ; offices,^eadi supervising about twenty district offices located in 
\ major population centers. An important responsibility of these : 
offices^ is liaison between employeii and prpspective employees, 
. ; . . Apart from its local office services, at the narional level ^g4TSA ' 
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^allocates funds and coordinates activities among thatWfenty or more 
industrial Training Boards (OTs), created sincq 1964. These boards 
ara a p^ticulsrly interesting developfmen t, being constituted separate- 
lyforeachjector^f industry and^om^ 
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industry has equd representation of employei^ and labor unions, 
together with educatoii and m^mberti of rtfeviuit government agen- 
cies* Each board identifies tt-airiing needs wthin its industry and de- 
velops programs to meet diei? needS, Funds are generat^|i by iipayrpU 
tax of up to 1 percentj supplemented by direct government gran tst 
r Upgrading Further Edutath m R tiBXtd to* t^is governmental 
fppus on postseebndary training Is ttie fourth conditjon^f ; the 
English system. This condition is an upgrading of the status of fur- 
ther education, a field traditionally held in low esteem rela^lve to 
the prestipqus area of higher educations which is Ae channel 
thrbogh which the children of the more prosperous families norr 
mal^vlifLve moved in preparation for their adult careers* The relative 
sta A of further educaCion has been improved by placing at its peak 
te'mtiBi polytechnic institutes j each of which pants university, level 
-de^ees^Sequentialiy beneath^the^polytechnics,..in^a^ 
allbWs a good deal of overlap between the programs offered in each 
level of 'institution^ come regional colleges, colleges of further edu- 
cation that provide training for a. day ^a-vyeek release students from 
industry, and loc^ technical colleges, many of which also pro\4d€ 
secondary-level education In vocational programs for yotmpters 
aged eleven .through sixteen (see Fleischmann Report, 1972i p. 84)* 
The role of this extensive range of educational, institutions in 
mediating between secondary schodling imd the job market is rein- 
forced by several initiatives. One is an emphasis on providing a full 
range of sandwich* and, part-time cqunes for peAons Uready em- 
plpyedj a function that allows the educational inititutions to com- ^ 
plement md work with in-service training programs orgahized by 
the vanou$ rrBi (for an ekamplr, see Shapiro, 1973, pp. 56-57), A 
second initiative is tfiat policies govemlng staff recruitment in poly- 
technics md other further education institutions emphasise Jhe hir- 
ing of part-time personnel who are employed in jobs r^ated to the 
subjects that they teach. (For similar developmenti in China, see 
Hawkins* paper in tiuSLmionojraph,)^.^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

V Overall, therefore, England's ^perience In addressing the 
problem of transition from school to work suggests four conditions 
.that make/for a viable approach. These conditions, in turn, suggest 
%four steps that should be taken to deal vdth thi same probkm in 
the United States. ^ ^ ^ . . 
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- stepMhat might be taken in 

iviThe f6ur major it^s suggested by the Ehglish^ axpiriencer^'^^^i^^ 
igje^^^ which already are emerging in tiiis couAtry ar€.(l) the^ 

^ I J rv i ^creation of a nation^ manpower planning iipncy ^t- the federal 
; iv^ level;,(2) the creation of formal structures to bring employers luidi 
^ labor .leaders in the m^'or occupational sectors of the economy into v \ 
workipg Tela tionihips wdth "educators land gbverrim^ntal represent ^ 
tativas tb determine pre-entry and in-service 'training, heeds for/ the 
_L „ w^difTerept ca^^^ pl:§y^h Jrainm^ ■ 
state4evel coordWation of all further education, whelh \ 
V . in schoolsj in work settinp, or in community facilitiesi and (4) up- 
; . : grading - of the stotus of further e ducation^ relative to higher y ^ 
education, ^ ' . ^ .. . -^.^a-' ^ v- - 

^ * manpower planning agency 

At present at die undergraduate college level in the United ^ 
vStatesrmost=educational=pro^ams-deiigned-to=equip-ftudents^with7^^ 



job entry skills for speciflc careerg are based in community eoUeges. 
In 1968 these colleges had one third of their 1^800,000 students in 
vocational courses* Ift additionj the same year there were 
"1,350,000 students (reduced to full-time equivalents) in proprie- 
tary schools" (Scott, 197i, p* 61). However^ as Wilms (1974) has 
shown, the actual job pDsitions obtained by graduates of these Voca- 
tional programs, whether public or private ^ often are only indirectly 
related to the training receive^d, a situation indicative of very poor 
linkages between postsecondary vocational training and dccupa- 
tional world, Qne step that could help improve linkages would be 
creation of a manpower plaHning agency extemd to the educational 
mstitutions^ with; strong roots in the ooeupational structurei Such 
an agency could assem^le^ analyze, and diisfiminatf data to guide 
educational planning and, to help students themselvei make in- 
formed choices among training programs offered. In fact, the basis 
for such an agency exists now in the National Commission for Man-f " 
power Policy. Howfever, givm^is country's size, to be effective a 
mapppwefj planning. agenc^ would have^to^ be divided among re- _ 
ponal or even state-level offices* In addition* developments in 
England indicate the value of supplementing the work of manpowpr : 
planners In linking school and work by the creation of formal struc- 
tures to bring employera arid educators into close workilig relation- 
ships.'---- -'r--_-:u-^. .. . 
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structUrertb link employ^' and labor Jeaders With educators . 

- -\ Iff discussing the^ gajp; Between -^l^p* and work,, the Man- , 

cites the high rate of unemployment md underemployment 
amohg .youth iri the Un^d States j^ratei ft 
industrialized natidns ove^lr As noted by Shaplra, (1973,. 15), 
' the repbrt proposed a number of remedid approaches to this prob- 
lem, **of which the first was 'improvement in the educational system 
; i and great .'expaiiion of ,coop^^ 

; prepare young peQple.'- Cddpfrative programs require that educa- 
tors work closely with both employee and labor leaders^^^w^^ 
odcupationd structurer^d a pnodel for such joint programing is 
offered by the English tadustrial Training Boards (see Shapiro* 
1973). Similar boards n^ight wall bi estabUahed in the United States 
though again at the state ratherr tjiOT^national leveL Their impor- 
tance is obvioui, as unless employerr^e concerned about ensuring 
pre-entry vocational training a^' the ^ntinuoi^s upgrading of the 
^^^skills'ofnheir^employeei^^ostwwK^ 



. to achieve in this regard Isfbounmto fail ^ 
, .integrate the employment and education^ sectori, a state-wide 
-^agency for further educapon appeats desirable^ ^ 

state agency for further education ^ 

A third step that appears .needss^y in order to better struc-^ 
ture linkage's between school and wblk is the creation ofian agency 
in each states \dth^ appropriate counterpart structure at the fed- 
eral level, to provide planning servicelk fii^attcial support, and even 
regulations, wher^^ needed, over the e|itir% field of fiurther educa- 
. tion, public and private. The major objective of such an agency, m 
basis for which now exists in the postsecondary education commis- 
sions being established by federal funds in each state, would be to 
-encourage^ development of a wide range o| further education pro- 
grams, ^both within educational institutions ?and within workplaces* 
Prospective clieiits would include secondary school dropouts^ work- 
ers requiring improved skills within their presen t^jobs ^ or for transr 
N fer to better ones, and persons whose existing ^kijls have been made 
obsolete by, technological change or other fa^tbrs. The potential 
I scope of a state further education agency is sugg^feted by the find- 
ings of ^ Office of Education suwey of pubpc and private post- 
. secondary schools with occupational prop'anie*^^As reported by ^ 



Scott (1975, p. 49) the survey found that there wWe, 1971, 8182 
postsecondpy schools that offered occupadonall^Fo^ams* This 
total^was made up of 1027 technical and vocational schools, 306 
technical institutes, 967 business and commercial schools, 1481 cos- 
metology schools, 1345 flight schools, 597 trade schools, 114 cor- 
respondence schools, 1134 hospital schools, 782 junior and commu- 
nity colleges (about four out of. five of all community colleges), $84 
colleges (colleges that offered programs to the level of a bachelor's 
degree), and 45 unclassified schools. Of the total of 8182 schools 
offering occupational programs, 1 756' were public colleges, 50^6 
were proprietary , (that is, profit-making) schools, 970 vyere inde- 
pendent nonprofit schools, and 420 were aftiliated to a religious 
group. Almost 3000 of the total number of schools were accredited 
by a professional accrediting association or agency approved by the 
Office of Education* About one, in eight was able to meet the 
stiffer standards of one of the six regional accredit/ng associations. 
About half of the total of 8182 were eligible to participate in the 
federal insured student loan prc^am, and more than three quarters 
were eligible to participate in the Veterans Administration program 
of student assistance. 

EKtensive as this listing is, other components of any overulJ 
syjtem of further education are not yet covered. These, as Scott 
(19?5» p* 49) remincU us* include ^museums* libfaries, schools, and 
other community agencies tliat offer courses whicli in the judgment 
of the Offjce of Education are not votatinnal, on-the job training in 
industry, arid formal apprenticeship progrums— all of which arc im- 
portant ^ingrcdiciUH of further echication/* In oreating a Htate-IeveJ 
agency for fuj^lher education, at t cut ion miisi be paid to the prob- 
lem of the low status of furilier educatuHrs major component, 
vocational cducatit)n. , 

upgrading the Status of vocational and further education 

In Kngland the status issue has l)een addressedi in part by 
piai ing degree gruH ting poly tec hriics at the peak ol the | in tlier eclu- 
cation secKiri Ways to ap|)roach the same |)robletn in the United- 
States eurrently are under debate. Ilie Carnegie Cotuniission lor 
Higher rahuaiion ( 1973) has come out stpiarely lor creating a single 
state agency for poHtseebrulary eduiatiori with two divisions higher 
education and further education, Other a|)|)roacheH have hvvn prt^ 
posed by the Ontario ComniiHsion (hi I'()st secondary hahuation atuK 
also by the New York State Hoard of Regents. 
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The dntario group (Commission on Postsecondary Education 
in Ontario, 1973)i sometimes called the Wright Commission, pro^ 
poses that there should be but one agency for postsecondary educa- 
I tion, without internal subdivisions. ^Withiri a unified command it is 
hoped that the status issue could be resolved. To help in this, the 
Commission recommends that the itatewide system incorporate the 
principle of transferability **aUovving students, as much freedom as 
possible to transfer from one institution to, another and from one 
program to another*' (Scotti 1975, p. 110). 

The Ontario Commission approach finds support from pro- 
posals put forward by the Regents of New York (1972). Among 
their proposals for educational reform is the recommendation that 
"formal borderlines between collegiate and noncoUegiate post? 
secondary education be erased through the devel^pa^nt of a com- 
#prehensive system of postsecondary education that involves no dis- 
tinction in status" (Scutt* 1975, p, 103). 

There are grounds for pessimism, however* regarding the 
effectiveness of unitary systems of postsecondary education in re- 
solving the status problems of vocational education a^ of further 
education generally. While advocates of the single agency approach 
plape their hopes in a "comprehensive" systemj we know only too 
well the. low status accorded vocational education witliin compre- 
hensive high schools. If this example is, not sufficiently convincing, 
there is the similar experience of community colleges to draw on. 
Many of them suffer from "institutional schizophrenia* not sure 
whether they belong to further or higher education" (Scott, 1975, 
p, G2). One result of the status bias in favor of higher education is 
that it appe;us to encourage students to delay too long in making d 
decision to discontinue with an academically oriented program. Of 
the 1.200,000 cummunity college students enrolled in academic 
programs in the late 19G0s. programs that are career-relevant pri= 
marily for tliose students who transfer to four year institutions, 
only half actually madrsi^^h transfers (Scott, 1975, p, Gl), leaving 
the remaining half in a sort qfxducational limbo so far as a market^ 
able skill is ciincerned. 

VVhile uning communiiy colleges to gradually "cool out" 
overly high aspirations held by many sludentH, as Clark (19G0) de- 
scribcH the process, may he a poliiically astute reHponse to public 
pressurcH for ecjual access to higher cduration, educationally the 
(ircu ess is inclerensilile at such a late stage in students* careers, and 
economically it is wastefuU both to individual students and to soci- 
ety, It is a process forced on colleges by the inecpiality of status 
ucc nrdcfl vocatiiniul education. 
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A Dual System. Given the difficulties inherem in a unitary 
postsecondary system with regard to equalizing the status of voea* 
tionally oriented further education* the Carnegie Commission 
(1973) proposal for a dual system deserves carefuLattention. It con- 
formSt of course, to the English pattern and has its own limitations. 
However, it does offer a way pf ensuring that a governmental 
agency is focusing its full attention on the further education sector, 
leaving higher education to a separate entity. SOch a dual structure 
also provides public visibility for the resourced being allocated to 
each sector. While a unitpkry system does provide all students an 
equal opportunfty to move as far along the track within higher edu- 
cation as they can, by focusing postsecondany-fe^^rees in academic 
programs and professional schools such a system h^y a marked tend- 
ency to abandon tjie 50 percent or more who drop by the wayside, 
having been convinced that they could noj make the grade aca- 
demically. Among those who drop out of college and who never 
actually enter are many persons of a practical bent* who sjiould be 
given the opportunity to develop their applied skills within a system 
committed as much to equality of status between sectors of post- 
secondary education as it is to providing for equality of oppor- 
tunity within each sector. 

To upgrade the status of furtlier education relative to higher 
education, rather thm create degi'ee granting polytechnics as in 
England, an aliernalive would be to encourage colleges of engineer- 
ing and 'other direcily vucational progranjs in existing fuur year coU 
leges to relocate witlun the furihcr cducalir)n sector of pusisecond'^ 
ary education, thus becoming the upex of this Hector. Such an initia- 
tive not only would sub*itantially iniprovc ihc status of further 
education, including vocationally^ oriented programs in community 
colleges, but would alsu lay the groundwork lor major relornis of 
college level training within higher education. Ah Kraiiss argucsi 
**rhe present baccalaureate wluth ron*iists i% an unliap))y mixture 
of liberal arls and vocatic)nalism ?iln)uld be modified and a three 
year program lor the B,A. shoulH be adc(|uate, , . . The three years 
should be tlevt)ted almost entirely to the liberal arts, no^ to general 
edueation or, on the other haiul, to preniature Npecializatlon*' 
(I97(np, 174). J 

( 

cuhclusltin 

A(la|>tation of the Knglish approach to the pr(>blem of 
Hcluiol to work transitit)n to thedilferent hi^itorieal, Hocioeconomic, 
and ge(jgra|>hlc cfHitest of the United Staten obviotisly re(jtiires 
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careful thought and a period of exp^nentation. However, al- 
though the four/basic conditions proposed in this paper are lacking 
in developed fo^ within the United States, they qre present in 
embryo* Given appropriate leadership within one states or prefer- 
ably at the federal level, these existing beginnings could be.jiurtured 
into*an effective progranij^an outcome that' would ftsuU in major 
reforms of the structure of postsecondary education. 

Within a sttucture of postsecondary education divided be- 
tween higher and further 'education, it should be possible to give 
community colleges two distinct personalities mther than allowing 
the present split within one p continue. Each college could b^ 
formally separated into two distinct divisions, and, by ensuring 
improved status for vocational programs within the further edu- 
cation division, the pressure on entering students to opt for transfer 
programs in the higher education division hopefully would be 
substantially reduced. Transfer prop^ams would be left for students 
who have both the motivation and the capability to continue 
through four years of college and, if necessary, through graduate 
schooL 

FurtheF, the vocational programss of coninmnity colleges 
could be expanded to^^allow those now offered ift junior and senior 
years of high school to be incorporated into the overall Tield of 
postsecondary further education. High school facilltiei seldom are 
adequate for such programSp and it mata sense to allow vocation- 
ally oriented students to leave high school at the end of their sopho- 
more year md transfer to community coUeges or skill centers, 
unless of course tliere arc technical high schouh available. Regular 
high schools ihould be left to function as college preparatory rather 
than terminal institutions, and in fact it is just for such a prepara- 
tory role that most now arc designed (sec Scott, 1975, pp, 4748; 
Trow, 19()1), ^ ^ 

In concluHion, therefure, it is apparent that a solution to the 
problem ul transition from school to work requires much more 
than changcH at the level of the community college. While changes 
at thin level cerluinly are necessary, they nuist be set within an o^^er- 
all reform of the entire system of postHCCondary education in order 
to be effective. The coniponent elementB for such a reform already 
are emerging..Showld these eleiuenls be encuurnged to develop and 
ultimately eventu^fer"^ poHlHecondary structi|re, community 

collegcH will have a key role both in the higher education and furr 
tlier education scctor.4. 
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Techniques of the People 's Republic of China 
in bridging education and work involve 
integrating the curriculurn*with society at large. 



school-to-work transition 

in China 

john n. Hawkins 

One of the most dramatic Asian examplei of successfully imple= 
men ting access to the workplace and a smooth transition from the 
prccolleginte level of schoohng has taken place in the People's , 
Republic of China. Although the transferability of China*s experi* 
ence to a sociaK political, and economic context such as that of the 
United States is debatable, considerable interest in China's educa- 
tional programs has neverihelcss been aroused and is currently cap- 
turing the attention of American educators* China's experience 
especially in the area of transition from school to work is providing 
a model that many other developing and developed nations arc at- 
tempting to emulate. 

Tlie Cliinese have dincouraged and literally made impossible a 
lock- step scliooling cycle that allows students to move directly from 
the precollegiate level to a conventional collegiate curriculunu Stu» 
dents inust engage in a wnrk»Hludy moratorium of at least two 
years' duration to*prepare them cither for advanced technical train- 
ing in the labor force or for admission to colleges and universities, 

Alihough conimunily colleges are not known as such by 
name; structures are evident that effectively facilitate postsecond- 
ary training and access to ihe workforce, i'lie primary feature of 
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these structures is the thorough integration of the curriculum and 
learning experience in iocicty at large. While the majority of ^eie 
programs wc^ technically oriented, the Chinese still consider it im- 

' portant to provide for liberal arts training which nevertheless is nat 
divopc'ed from major politick and economic institutions. 

Since the Cultural Revolution (1966 to 1968), enrollment of 

j liberal arts students in community-baled educational propami has 
continued, md additiond facilities in the social setting have enabled . 
the students to werk in a technic^ capacity while at^Uie same time . 
perfecting their skilli in their chosen field. To overcome the tradi- 
tional divorce of the arts from actual economic production in soci- 
ety* the Chinese have adopted the foIloMng slogan to encourage 
development of liberal arts educations "The departments of arts 
should take all society as their factory." In practice, students spend 
roughly one third of their time applying their skills in the social 
sciences to solve practical problems in factories, on farms, in health 
^ stations, and in community organisations* The remaining two thirds 
of study time is devoted to more conventional academic study in- ^ 
eluding but not dominated by lectures, self-study, and impromptu 
discussion p-oups. As students take part in social activities, periodic 
discussions are held to present a theoretical framework for this 
method of study. One important result of this program is that stu- 
dents who desire to focus their study in the arts and humanities do 
so in a manner that links them directly to employing political and 
economic institutions, In addition, they are required to learn ascc» 
ond skill that is usually related to a technical field. On coni|gletion 
of this course of study, they have acquired employer contacts in 
their area and at least two skills to ease the transition from school 
to the workplace, ^.^ q 

polytoehnical ed^atlon 

• The most far-reaching innovations in postsecondary, commu- 
nity-based training, however, are occurring in the field of polytechnic 
cal education. Prior to 19GG China had to rely for technical expertise 
on the limited number of skilled techiucians produced each year by 
the few standard polytcchnical universities and colleges (for example, 
Tsinghua University in Peking and T*ungchi University in Shanghai), 
Economic and social development was hindered by the fact that too^ 
few technicians and engineers were graduating and those who 
entered the workforce were often underemployed. 
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The primary model for community-based worker and peasant 
short-term colleges is the Shanghai Machine Tools Plant July 21 
Workers' College. In September 1968, the spare-time middle school 
of this large Shanghai factory (employing 6000 workers) was trans- 
formed into a technical college to train middle- and advaiiced'level 
technicians from' among its own work force. A new spare-time 
preparatory middle school has now been established to assume the 
function of screening students inNj the Workers' College. New stu- 
dents are selected from among plant workers with at least twelve 
years' experience. Other considerations include performance at the 
spare-time school and political and cultural level. The first class of 
fifty-two graduated in 1971 after studying for two ycwr^ and ten 
nnonths. It is expected that the second class will be larger and grad- 
uate sooner. 

The major difference between a giaduate of this kind of tech- 
nical school and ofie ot tlie standard poly techrnxal universities is 
that^-tite worker- technician is trained more specifically in terms of 
the needs of his or her factop^' and is immediately employable, (For 
further discussion of the import of immediate cm ploy ability, see La 
Belle's paper in this volume). The curriculum consists of five main 
areas: politics, labor^ education* military affairs, and professional 
subjects. The last area comprises the bulk of study (80 percent) and 
includes a foreign language (Englisli), nmtlicntatic§i hicclianical 
drawings hydraulics, elettriciil erigineeringi and designing tech- 
niques. Examinations consist of actu.il design experiences. A final 
exam requires the desigii of one of the more cum plica ted much in es 
from drawing board to |)roduction line: While sonie textbooks are 
taken from die regular universities, the emphasis is on writing one's 
own instructional material. Iiistructors are drawn from among the 
technicians already in the plant and prolessors come periodically 
from nearby major polytechmcal universiries, Volunitrering their 
time. 

Worker tintl |)easa nt (olleges ^uc h as the Shanghiii Machine 
Tools Plant College luivc been e?^iablislied ihrouglumt Chin4i*H indus^ 
trial sector. Because the CInnese have made a jnajoi erfort to decen- 
tralize industry !)y spreading light and nu'clium inchiNtry- to the rural 
areas, peasants are also linieriiing from this alternative forui of 
higher education. CMiiru'se autiutritich are hoping that the increase in 
middle level lec hiiical personnel drawn primarily Irom the local 
cominmiities will assure future economic devehjpment anti facilitate 
cniploynient opportunities for postHceondary stuclentH. 

7u 
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conclusion 



In sum, therefore, the problem of school-to.work transition 
has been ameliorated in the People's Retjublic of China by (1) insti- 
tuting a «vork.study moratorium of at least two years between pre- 
collegiate and collegiate schooUng; (2) directing the focus of liberal 
arts education toward the soIuUon of prac^tlcal problems, and thus 
ensuring that students spend time with employers and workers in 
places of work; and (3) developing community-based technical col- 
leges, in which further education and training speciric to technical 
needs of the community is received. Although, as previously men- 
tioned. the transferabihty of China's experience to the Amencan 
context is problematic, it is interesting to note that China has at- 
tempted to solve the problem of school.to.vvurk transition by alter- 
ing at the societal level the areas of learning and working. 
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Bringing education and work sectors in Latin 
America together has required centralized 
^ coordination of industry with govemment. 



gaining access to the 
world of work 
in Latin America 

thomas j. labelle 

... » s 

& \ 
Because there are relatively few community-folfege-iype institu- 
tions in Latin America, the 'major responsibility for assisting youth 
in gaaiing access to the world of work rests with secondary level 
technical/vocational schools, Probably the most innovative techni- 
cal/vocational institution to emerge in Latin Americaj and one that 
has been employed as a model in several countries ol the region, 
was initiated in Brazil in 1942. The institution is known as SENAI 
(National Apprenticeship Service of Industrial Training) and in- 
volves the collaboration of industry and government in the training 
of the industrial labor forte. , 

mandatory cooperation 

Because the industrialists apparently did not agree (hat it was 
appropriate for them to become involved in edvicational programs 
traditionally administered and funded by the government^ and as 
there apparently did not exist any organized pressures IVorn the 
working-class population for such educational services, industrialists 
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did not cooperate voluntarily- The subsequent legislation creating 
SENAI, however, mandated such cooperation through a tax paid by 
employers on the total worker payroll. It is this aspect of the pro- 
gram, involving the maintenance of the educational programs 
through financial contributions of industrial employers, that estab- 
lishes the SENAI effort as an innovative program in Latin America. 

SENAI is designed to assist industry in frahiing new skilled 
workers, in the advanced training of skilled workers and master 
craftsmen, and in the on^the^job training of both skilled and semi- 
skilled workers as well as supemsors and technicians (Abreu, 1968). 
In 1971 SENAI was supported by a 1 percent tax on the monthly 
payroll of industrial firms employing more than 100 people. In that 
year it was: (1) sponsoring thirteen industrial colleges, of which six 
were maintained by private industry, that enrolled 2400 students; 
(2) offering apprenticeship training for youth under 18 years of age, 
enrolling 43,000 students in SENAI schools and about 50,000 on ^ 
the j^; (3) offering skills training, specialization and upgrading of 
adults, enrolling 145,000 itj SENAI schools and 101.000 on the job; 
and (4) working with several other agencies in training and upgrade 
ing industrial skills. In 1971,3ENAI graduated 12,500 apprentices 
and trained or upgraded 154,000 adults and 330 technicians 
(United States Agency for Ititernational Development [USAIDj, 

1972). J . ^ ^ 

On the basis of the SENAI experience In Brazil, centralized 
programs of a similar nafure havt been initiated during the last two 
derade^ in. among others. SENA in Colombia, INCE in Venezuela, 
Sqr in Chile, SENATI in Peru, CONE T in Argentina (Pan American 
Union* 1965; Abreu, 19G8) and most recently SECAP in Ecuador. 
Some of these agencies have expanded their services to include basic 
educalion, agriculiural technical assistance, and literacy programs. 
All vary in terms uf the administrative relationships extant between 
the government and industry and in the amount and conditions of 
the tax levied to support the program (for example, see Paulston, 
1971; Diaz, 1968). In terms of programs, for example, SENA in 
Columbia retrntly inaugUfaled a ^^popular professional prepara- 
tion*' program in bt)th ntral and urban areas of the country. Vtobilc 
units in the rural areas are direct^ at training individuals for the 
development of comnumity entci^ises, cooperatives, and cntre=^ 
preneurs whereas in the urban areas the program is designed to train' 
both the unemployed ancl underemployed* Also in the last few 
years some SENAI-type institutions have collaborated with the 
armed forces in their rcHpective countries to train conscripts. 



Usually affecting some 10 to 25 percent of the inducteei, the pro- 
-ams offer instruction and counseling in the last few months of 
iervice* Sudi proems are often supported by the United States 
Agency for Intemational Development (USA©) and each enrolls 
up to 4000 individuals (HaU, 1970), 

commercial training 

An extension of the industrial collaboration with the educa- 
tion model of SENAI vm created in Brazil in- 1946, Known as 
SENAC, or the National Service of Commercial Training* it is sub- 
ordinate to the National Confederation of Commerce in Brazil and ^ 
is characterized by a financial structure . similar* to that of SEKAJ. 
The training in SENAC is aimed at the commercial sectctf of the 
economy and includes basic subject matter ^KiiH^ secretarial ^vd 
business education» typing, and beautician t^^Pig along with more 
peripheral areas like coffee tasting. In 1971* SENAC operated 
scventy'five schools and centen as well as carried out prop'ams in 
conjunction with various government agencies such as the Erazilian 
armed forces. Some 92,000 individuals completed programs in 1971 
(USAID* 1972). ; ^ 

While tlie Cuban programs us'e primarily moral and soci^ 
incentives such as personal satisfaction and community betterment ^ 
to encourage and foster^participation in these education and work 
programs (GiUctte, 19|2), the majority of the technical/vocational 
programs in Latin America* primarily because of a lack of a cor- 
respohdingly strong ideological base equal to that which exists in 
Cuba, must rely on more traditional sociocconoinic incentivca* The 
major source of such incentives is jobs. As McGinn comments* little 
value can be attached to training per se until opportunities exist for 
the application of what is learned (McGinn* 1971). 

conclusion 

Brazil's SENAI apprenticeship model appears to provide one 
viable *rclationsIiip' between feducatiun and job placement in Latin 
America* By paying the apprentice while he or she is learning a 
trade, industry chiinnels the apprentirc into a particular position 
through a combination gf clakSsroom nnd on-the-job experience, Tro- 
^ams that do not have such a relationship with employers often 
find that irrespective of how go.od the training experience, grud* - 
uatcs in pumy countries seldom can find appropriate employment.. 
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Although the transferability of these Latin Amerieaif ef forii 
to solve the school-to-work transitioii problem to the United Statea 
context is problematic, the centraUzed pattern of involving both 
industry and government in organizing and coordlhating the techni- 
cs ttaining of workers provides an interesting model for those con- 
cerned with similar issues in the United States. 
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The Synanon Game hetp^ td integitite the , 
physical proximity ofedn^atio^ md work ' 
within a total filarpt^^\community^ 



r 



* ■ . 



the transition from school 
: to work iri^ Syrianorr 

. % . brclbKs.carder''^' 



Synanon Foundation reprg|pnts what is probably the n^ost exten- 
ftve experirnent tn educalion fisting in America today. Including .-. 
1500 members living Jmi^^CMifornia facilities, |he major purposes 
of the foundation are edffl^onal in. nature. While it originally 
focused on the reeducatiori of character-disordered adults, the com- 
munity has expanded ^ts scope. Synanon h^^^ a complete coma^U' 
nity that provides most sen^ices necessary to maintain itself, such as ' 
automotive repair^ plumbing, carpentry* laundry, and food services* 
The community operates businesses that employ clerksp account- , 
ants, salesniens managers/ and so forth* Thus, within the commu- ^ 
nity arc a very wide range of opportunines for career training and 
eventwmi employment i 

Since Synanon is a total community, it provides unique pos- 
iibilitics for experimentation in the transition of youth from the^^ 
school to the workplace, Synanon has developed its own schools 
and Attacked the problem of educating its youth. Both the school 
and the workplace arc parts of the larger Synanon cducajiional 
community. Thus, in Synanon we can attack the transition problem 
as a whole, rather than focusing our interventiuTis on only the 
school, o^nly the workplace, or on some other single aspect of the, 
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. -."^ Wh^t follows is an attempt to describe Synanon s current 

Synanon Foundation was organized in S^M^ta Monica, Califor- 
; nia, in 1 958 by Charles E, Dederich^ as the first self-help, thm-' 
: , peutic community , for the rehabilitation of drug addicts and cha?ar- 
■\.;;'^.'-terdisiprders. v _ " ' „.^.. ''j^J.; 

Synanon currently opefates iiVe facilities^ across, California^ 
and a small facility in Chicago, along With affiliated organizations in 

■ X Detroit arid New York. By far the largest facility is in Tomales Say, 
where three -adjacent "pieces of property totaling ^boUt 3200 acres 

■ Jiouse over 900 residents. * ; / ' 
\> . The pofjuiation-of Synaapa has diversified considerably , in 

> recent ycars^ Since 1968 a riuipber of "i^quares," persons with no 
background of character disorder, have entered Synanon in order to 
— ^assist^n the-developmerU-o£^the-community^d4^^^ 
, • fits of the comniunal lifestyle.^ The "fiiquares" now mak^^ 
3(^ercent of iSynanon's adult population. , J - 

Synanon'^ orij^nal approach to the rehabilitation of character 
disordered people \vas to \dew the problem as one of reeducation. 
The character^disordered person was viewed as an Individual who 
had failed to learri to function appropriately in society. Synanon's 
objective was to reorient the character disorder i^i the direction of 
appropriate behav^ior. In seeking to achieve -this objective Synanon 
developed some extremely powerful educational techniques. Most 
notable of these is the Synanon Game, a^eaderless group encounter 
situation "in- which ten to fifteen peojilc sit in an open circle^and 
confront each other in wHatever UnTguage style and about whatever 
issues tttcy choose. Thes^^ pameslpiay last from one hour to forty- 
eight hours, though most residents play about two two-a.nd-6ne- 
hal f-h bur Ganies >ach w^ek. In the Game the newer ^members of 
xSynaripn receive social disapproval for their inapprb'priate behavior 
r /and are Reeducated in the direction of;a more appropriate lifestyle. 

With individuals '.who hWe been^^ 

Game provides a Jprum for free discussion^ of a wide range of both 
i ; community and personal issues. . , ' - 

V ' in additjori -to the Game, the Synanon community provides 
. " an envirbnnient in which certain values,' values usually lacking in 
r : character disorders, are firmly held by the community and made 
'* very clear to the newer people. These values include hard work, 
^ honesty, and self-reliance.- 
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the Synanon School 



"square" fajnilics cntcrddj the need for chtWf care and education 
developed. In 1967 tRe Synanon School was founded to meet thii^ 
need. The school currently senses about 180 children of Sy^iandn 
residentu. Its chief tools are the Synanon Game and the rather sim- 
ple and clear-cut value systfem described above. While many of the 
techniques of instruction have „becn borroyed , ff qrh ; other educat; 
tional situations, the program that has developed from the Synanon 
cductiticnal philosophy is unique* . 

' F 'om the age of six months children are rei^fed communally 
and are cared, for by those members of the community that have 
choseri ihis' occupation. By the age of four^ Synanon children have 
received explicit training in the values of the Synanon icommunity, 
Childrer from, four to seven years of age are taught to do their 
"basics^'* including 'making theirs beds, cleaning their rooms, and 
~tix kirrg"? :arenarf^heir^lothiTrgr^Even at thi 
training in th^ value of hard work and are cKpectcd to have high 
standarc s of performance* Up to the age of about ten, children have 
ah increasing responsibility for maintaining their own enyironn^^t, 
"Th^y keep their dorms and classrooms clean, make minor repRrSj 
. service their bicycleSj launder their o^ clothes^ and so oni By the 
agelof t:n, most Synanon children are able to .work hard and inde- 
]^enliently to accpmplish a variety of tasks necessary for their Own 
iriaintenance. Of course, they also receive more conventional educa* 
tion: in reading, veiling, and arithmetic in d^iiy classe ^ , 

It i^ important to note, however, that Synanon makes no dis- 
tinction between so-called academic education and the other types 
of training that are given to youhg persons. All are fundamental to^ 
the education of Synanon children. It j is just as important that a 
child learn good work habits and high standards of accpmpliihment 
as.it is that the youngster learn to read' and ciphe^, ; , 
( At the age of ten, the work situation moves outside of the 
child^s immediate cnvljonmeni; Child^^ from ten to twelve years 
of age .i^t only perform those tasks .rt4u^^ 

nance>Dut begin to take on productive jobs in the community. At . 
this pbint they participate mainly in work crews that do simple 
tasks of cleaning and maintenance in the community under the 
supervision' of members of the school staff, This.tj'pe of work takes 
from five to ten houra of the child's week* ^ v v 

By the age of thirteen, younptei^ make the transition frdm 
working under th^*supervision of ichopl staff to working urtder the 
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supervision of othen in^ the community* By this age youngsters 
serve in "mini-appreriticeihipi" in fleldi such as automotive me- 
^chanics, animalAusbandr 
They are'em{)loyed about twelve houn a week and are jbtated from 
one job to mother at three-month interval io that they have an 
opportunity to iample a range of occupations. This vocation^ ttain^ 
ing continues to pardlel their formd academic training. 

At age iixtcen the youth graduates from.the Synanon High 
SchooL _At: this . point Jiis or her^ identiflwtio mrt^ with the 
workplace than with the school although this does not niark the 
end of formd education. The youngiter assumes the normal work 
schedulej developed leverd years ago in Synanottrreferred to as the 
**Cube.*' On such a schedule the person works for six days* Has a 
day off, works for five more days* and then has nine days off, Sun- 
day is a "Sabbath" and no one works on that day unless it is m 
\,absoIute necessity for the maintenmice of the community. 

During the "motion** or work p^t of the Cube cycle Syna- 
^pn^High^Sthoohgraduatet-serve-^s-apprentices-in-som 



. department. In the jrov^ part of the dube cycle* when they have 
nine consecutive 'days-^ff,^yQUth^e^r^ to puiiue further aca- 
demic Education, To accomplish this S^MDmi-d^^^ 
non College* which presentiy offers a wide variety of cburser to 
^ membeib of the Synanon community. \ 

■ A' 

the role of the Synanon Gam© 

' / / ■■: \ ■ ■ , 

Tlie Synanon Game has important fimctions at all levels of 
the edlicational process^he children bepri to play short Syn^on 
Games at the age of fdur. The Games help alleviate -the teniiqn be- 
tween children and institute a form of communication between stu- 
dents and teachers that is not possible in other setting. The O^e 
is especially importgpUn that not only can the teachers criticize the 
performance of the students* but the students cm also criticize the 
, : performance of the teacheii. Thus it provides an importmt feed- 
back device that is lacking in most educational settings. As the child 
moves from the school setting to the workplace* an* increasing num- 
ber of indi^duris must maintain effective communication to facili- 
tate the educatiorial process. This goal ceui be readily accomplished 
by arranging Synanon Games in which school personnel, students, 
; and dmployen all participate^ V , . 
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^ ^ . conclusions 

By age sixteen, a y out%i^Sy^ completed 



the tiraniition from sdiool to the workplace* This transition 
been accompUihed in a seriei of p^adual steps beginning as early as 
four years of age, Synanon School js explicitly deiipied to foster an 
efficient transition from childhodtf io the adult society. Synarion is 
uniquely able to accomplish this goal because both the school and 
jhe worKplac6_arc integral parts of a single community md hot - 
separate institutions cdmpe^^^ fdr limited resourcei within a much 
more loosely ofg^niied structure* 

The school-to-work transition is further eased because Syna- 
non 'has broken with the traditio\i of maintaining a dichotomy y 
tween vocational education and academic education* Academic and > 
vocational training are carefully integrated an dj symbolically * even 
the physical facilities for vocational and academic training are 
located next to each other. Adults in Synanon generally achieve 
prestige-through-the-eKcellenGe-of-^how-they-perform-their wor 
not from the kind of work they perform* Thus a flne^carpenter is as 
highly , valued by the community as an excellent teacher* By the 
same token vocational education is an |ntegpral part of the education 
of every youngster in Synanon^ whether he or she is ajpiring to a 
job on the top management of Synanon or a job on the construc- 
tion crew. The decision to specialize in something mor^relevant to 
vocatidnal training or something Aiore relevant to traditional aca- 
demic training is made at a relatively late point* Up to that point 
both kinds of education are provided* . . 



Brooks Carder^ Synanon's Provost or^chiisf 
educational officer^ received a PluD. in 
experimental psychology from the University 
of Pennsylvania andsenbed on-the psychology 
faculty at the Universtty of CaU^ 
Los A ngeles for seven years before taking a 
» position at Synanon. He currently lives wit^ 



/ his wife and two sons in Synanon 's 
Tomales Bay f California] community.^, 



Specidl problems result from the diverse goals 
and heterogeneity of the community college 
- --- -- -faculty and stM 

ovfircoming staff resistance to innovation. 



' the impact of community 

college Structure on the 
school-to-work transition ^ 

/ janet lieberman 

\Wiat exists in the structure of the community colleges itselfj that 
makes the desired transition from school-to-work so difficult? One 
^problem is the multiplicity and the lack of clarity of goals for the 
/ community college and for its student body. In New York Cityj 
/ approximately 50 percent of the student body use the two-year 
program to acquire a ternTinal vocational degree; another SO percent 
see it as the basic element in an academic ttansfer program to a 
four-year college. 

A variable that interacts with the multiplicity of goals of an 
institution is the diversity in indfvidual abilities and motivation 

Even if the-institution evolves clear ^ 
goafiS for itself j the students' ^IQ^ctives do not always mesh* The 
achieved level of entrance abilities in the basic skills ranges from the 
foui)th-p'ade to above the thirte^nth-grade level, and the individud 
study skills competencies cover the same sppctrum — 

In addition to the multiplicity of goali and heteroganeity of 
the student population, the nature of recruitment and advancement 
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of faculty resfricts community collegis* contfibution to the lolu* 
tion of the school to-work traniltioh problem, ^or example, faculty 
^in .most colleger hav^^ experience 
and classroom learning* Few have worked outside a colfege setting} 
many Qome directly^ from the graduate school classroom to tlw 
community college tkching role; Furthermore, fac , 
**publish or perish," committee and administrative assi^ments, p^^ 
motion and tenure criteria-almost ensure that foculty members will 
. :not acquire.a p^ea^ 
obtain their faculty position. How then can these faculty mam^i^ 
\ 'know how to integrate the classroom learning with the activitieJ of 
- the wbrkplace--an integration that must be achieved in ord^ to 
solve the school- to- work transition problem? M ' ■ 

problems and solutions 

/ The difficulties in facilitating the schooM^^ 
^^^eight een- to l^ enty-two-year-^ 

and the heterogeneity of the student population in the community 
college can be cased by adopting a cooperative education model. 
The college must build an internal organization that helps to inte- 
■ grate work and study. Two branches of City University of New. 
' York^ La Guardia Community College and Staten Island Commu- 
mty College, hkve developed interesting approaches to combining 
work and study. All students (terminal degree and transfer) p^tici^ 
pate in work intemihip along with the normal academic course: 
work. Antioch and Northeastern have a long history in these en- 
deavors. 'Each program is consistem with its population ^d student 

need3* ^ 

Resistance to Change. In attempting to promote a successml 
school-to^work trMsition through the implementation, of a cobpera^ 
tive education pro-am, certain problems^arise, not the least of 
which is lack of adequate experience and preparatiQn for^as well^ 
outri^t reiistance to-change among community college faculty. 
The training of ftculty and incentives for their participation in 

> ; cooperative.^ducation proya^^to importam ga^ 
to the school-to-work trahsit^^toblem. ; ' 

' . Much has been writtm^Wthe general resistance of Itaff to 
liiinovation. The popular imagfot the ivory-tower professor epito- 

- mizes isolated functioning:^ the average f acuity meniben Rea- 

- ; ions resistance to change^ay be rooted in the genei^ insecur- 
ity of feculty. Faculty believe that teachirig should not be resttictcd 
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by outside interference* To prptect their work ipace from interfer- * - 
.> ence, instructori have set up both informal and formal organiEa- 
jgiTgg^^j^^^^ maximize their control, .^.. .j^.- ^;- :..^^.^.,^. -^^ ^ . r yiy, :;r^ 

An institution wishing to introduce a cooperative education 
^ _ program has two options: pither to recruit new faculty who have 
positive attitudes tov/ard the desired propam or to chahge the 
• existing attitudes of faculty bpposed to innovation. It i^ fidmittedly 
easier to select the first option. 

^ ^ Dea facidty : 

can design simple interview techniques to determine a potential fac- 
ulty applicant's interest in coop(^rajjve education. It is frequently a 
good idea to select faculty whose histories have included more thai 
straight academic training^t The experience at La Guardia sugg^s 
that selecting faculty who have a personal commitment to the i«a 
^ of cooperative education was extremely helpful to the success of 
the program* There is no dearth of cahdidates who are schooled in ^ 
both the work and the academic areas, buSbviously the sources of 
— r=— — "recruitment=for— these-candito 

institutions* Graduates of schools where copperative* programs exist 
often have valuable contributions to make. 

If the prop'am is to be superimposed^ the administration win , 
be well advised to move ilowly and develop grass-roots support at 
; ^ the faculty level* Prior to launching a program, key faculty mem- 
r . bers can visit successful propams and talk to colleagues. One meth- . 
od Is to encourage a teacher who wants to experiment to find a 
few colleagues who are interested. The newly formed group sup- 
ports its members and protects it from criticis«i* Administrators 
provide the funds and the innovation moves upwrd through the 
institution* The process is delicates administrators eannot legislate 
acceptance; the faculty, member needs encouragement and substan- 
tial information to promote the idea. The closer the practice coin- 
cides with the teacher's own v^ue systems the quicker acceptance 
will come. Part of the restructuring includes in-service training* 
There is virtually no preservice training for programs of the kind 
■ ' . described. . , . \ ; A . 

..^^^ 1 Evidence on innovation emphasizes the need for faculty to 

feel secure if change is to' occur. Therefore the aim of the training is , 
. to support the instructors when they engage in risk-taking behavior. 
Try taking your faculty on a helicof^ter ride or underwater, to pro- 
p voke^ seeing the world from another viewpoint* At the same tim«^_^ 
plan an outing to the neighborhoods where students live; provide 
i dialogue with parents and community repreiehtativesi arrmge for 
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proipective employers to meet wth faculty. Such su|geitiorii We 
informal and mejcpe^ye, A more fomjized way 6^ 
^Jteulty^horizoni Js^e cone 

staff work in the cooperative placement setting (hbspitai^Binic, 
personnel of fice* piiblisher,^ corporatipn) and the potentiaJ ct^ 
ployet^comes to teach. Facilitating reciprocity between academic 
md work ietting promotes empatfiy and k clarification of goals that 
benefits studentSi feculty^ md employers* Mqtud experience and 
interchange . can. add^ immeaiur^^ 

demic and the cooperative ei^^riencer^' ~ 

Academic ■^DisciplinL*- An even more difficult area of re- 
training is to rfeduce the academic "discipline orientationv-^^A^^ 
tudes toward vocationally related experiences are generidly rtegi- 
tive. Often, initruGtors are not. skilled in helping students benefit 
from their work v experience*' Faculty participating, in community 
college cooperative education programs need to understMid the fela- 
* tionship between school performance and job behaviora* While it) 
=may^hclp4acultpstudent^elationships^tOTb 
the student also needs to undei^tahd the aLUthbrity structure qn the 
job* Coming late, missing class, not keying appointments are poor 
preparation for externd success. We do4he stfldent no favor by mis- 
representing the real world. Students *mtfst leam. to accept the con- 
lequences and responsibility for the^^^ 

Other techniques cto dso help integrate work and education. 
Simulation of work experiences of an office or a factory assembly 
line can be ve^ helpful. A team approacli*to i^aining can be.a desir- 
able in-service exercise to assist students in undent^iding the ecol- 
ogy of work tod the ippact on the worker* 

Incentive System. Finally, administrators must expand the 
merit and incentive system ,to include promotion for innovation- If 
and when a cbllege has a clew goal to promote a program, the intio- 
vative efforts to achieve that goal wan^ani appropriate re>v^rds| 
othervdsej facutty energy will be diverted to pe^ohal pursuits. Only 
by intepating the incentives into the existing system will newpmc* 
tices be fostered. Establishing a gopd cooperative educa^orr pro- 

is possible* It ii difficult tod not .the only approach to thel 
problem of easirig the school-to-work transition^ but it is feasible 
and the rewards for students and facidty are* worth the effort. 

Janet Liebmnanj designer of the middle college _ 
concept and former msistant dean^ - : 

is akp professor of social sciences at La Guardia 
Community College, City UniverHty of New York. 
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The diffuse nature of occupational preparation ;. 
, y & on> reason why iwo^ear colleges phy a ./ - 
ivclyJmall'roleM the p^^ra 




. ^ con t r i b u t i d ns b$ 



/ : : . •■ ^ marcia freedman 



:: How do Americm workers acqiiire their occupational skills? Oria 
. official Irst inclujesr vocational ^e^fiMu)ri^ apprenticeship em- 
player training; armed forces training^fi^ril manpower programsi 
^home-study''courses; junior colleges tor & colleges; and col- 

lege and univ^sity training. The variety" of trmnihg routes ^ espe- 
cially for workers wth less than four^years of college, is astounding* 
If the official data are to be believedj the majority of employed pejr-' 
sons without college degrees have never completed a formal trdning 
program. The 1970 census /Bureau of the Census, 1973) re- 
ported that 30 percent had completed a prop'am* In an earlier U*S* 
Department of Labor (1968) supey/ the majority jbf workers re- 
pprted that tjiey had pipked upj thcfir.occupationd skiHs into 
on the job* . ; - ; . 

In this nation devoted to 1 data ^atlyffingi information of a/ 
precise nature on sources of training is fragmentary and of poor 
quality* This is not because efforts have.ftot been made, but rather 
that the variety of routes ,into obqupatiqns,,the^mobiUty of th^ 
workforce^ both geographicdly and occupationally, and* above 
the localism that characten|^life in the ynited StateSp make it- 
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very diffl^lt !pVen to find suitable categdriei for assessing skill ac- 
quisitioriv First of there are a great many occupations for which 
^^edfici^QcationaL^pre 

autoinobile or nglectronics assembly line, very littir learning Is re- 
quired/ A peridn who tikes such a job, as well as His or her em- 
ployer^ will know Adthin th^^ 
* ; ; adequately under difficult cohditlonsr Here, adequacy is more a 
|; ; mattef/bf tolerating the work and becoming conditioned to per- 

" ingikilir i . . ■ 

All jobs require a degree of socialization, in the'sense that the 
worker has to become accustomed to the habits, mores, and 
routines ,of the workplace and the work poups. Beyond that, mmy 
' Jobs require specific occupational skillst A quick review of typical 

. ; , patterns in industries and occupatio^ns should offer some notion of 
: . "^ ' the complexities and even, fcdntradictions in the acquisition of 
' " training, . . k V ^ ^ 



formal preparation In various occupationai clusters^ ^ ^ . - 

V Kcparation for the ttaditiohal professions is now almost en- 
tirely a function of colleges and universities in undergraduate, grad- 
■ uate, and professional schools. Among the other semiprofessionaly 
technical, and kindred occupations , those in the hedth industry are - 
most likely to have formal pre-employment training available; ^ ^ _ \ 
' Technicians^ In the nonhealth techhicd occupations, *there 
> has'been some teijidency for forinal training programs to increase in 
the en^eering specialties. These specialties illustrate h©w; certain : 
interstitial activities take on more formal boundaries, both with 
respect to the content of the work and the typical training. Techni- 
' cians formerly were reGruited from the ranks of blue-collar workerjj ' 
particularly machinists and tool and die makers. On the other haffS, 
m number of engineersv both those with college ^pees and those. - 
without, have always perfori^ed what are essentially technicians' 
tasks. The growth of formal curricula for the fifainihg of engmeeringj j 
^ technicians, in eff^ ,upward:tnobility.pf certi^^^ 

colto workers, and may very (veil have intensifled the job dissatis- 
. faction of graduate engineers who are underutilised compared to 
worjcers_with two years of technic . . 

; Managers and Administrators. Training reported by managers 
and administrators is probably the most difficult of all to ^sess,, 
since a peat many in this category bepn their work lives in other 
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pccupatiohs* In the 19J0 census^ 1,6 millibn noncolle|e manager 
and administratorSs or a\hird of the noncollege total innhis occUpa-. 
tipnal^qate^tysureportea^ti 

tional training propam fU*S* Bureau of CensuSp 1973)> The so- 
called distributive education pfferings of vocational educaljion 
probably made some contribution/to this total among tnanagers in 
retail trade. Other detail^^ccupmtions that show a relatively higl^ 
/proportion of formal tt^mng are funeral dir^ctorsi inspectori iru 
JbeaU state, and £§deral govenMpntrand manageri irilvarious 
ness services. / 

Sales Workers, Among sales 'worKerSj about 27 percent re- 
* ported ipecific training; herp the occupationi most heavily involved 
are real estate agents and/brokers, insulrance agents and brokersj 
stock and bond salesmen jy4nd nonretail trade salespersons who f re- 
qutntiy have censiderablp knowledge of the products either from 
formal training or, expenence in the production aspects of the in- 
dustry in which they are/employed* 'J' J-^^ 
Clerical^ WorkersrAmotig^clcticulw erceh t= 
reported specific* training but here the picture U mtfch clearer if one^. 
considers office and npnofflce clericals separately. Where the opera- 
tion of an office-machine is involved, one can be reasonably certain 
that the operator received sbnle kind of formalized instiwSons al- 
though not necessaril^ at a level that would qualify as a ".program*- ■ 
On the other hand/a good many clerical occupations require only 
exposure to the job* In this category are stock clerks^ shipping 
clerksj payroll clerkss file clerks^ cashiers and a host of other rou- , 
tine activitiesr ' \ ^ ^ 

The majority of clericil jobs have ho promotional opportuni- 
ties; once the activity is learned and the person proficifent, promo- 
tion requires acquisition of new and difficult skills. Since there is 
more to being a secretary than typing and steno^aphyj it is worth 
remembering that most secretaries in th&past learned the associated 
skills on the jobs with, many moving to new employers after acquir- 
ing experience. Notwithstandin'gj there have always been secretariat 
schools; the community colleges in some cases have taken over this 
preparation on arpre-employment basis. Along with formal trainirfg 
comes an attempt to uppade the subject wit^^ new name, secre- 
tarial technologies. 

Crafts, As one might expect, formal training is most common 
among craft occupations. Even here however, the total reported 
level was 39 percent in 1970. One of the^igheit percentages was 60 
percent among electricimSs and here again liae^^^g requirements 




' play a role. Plumbers are also licensed, hbweveri and fewer than half 
of them 'reported formal training. Apprenticeship, the traditional 
..^^prep^ratlori;)^fQFcraftwork 

^United States compared^ to other industrial countries. 01 the^ 
^ -264^000 registered^pprentices at the end of 1972s,61 percent were 
In construciion tmdesj 11 percent jri metriwQrking, 6 percent in ^ 
printings and the remaining 23 percent in a variety of other trades, . 

- ' /Data available for 1960 through 19 72^how that in most years "can- * 
.^-.. cellations,'* including voluntar^^^ 

ruptions for military service, were equal to or greater than the num- 
ber of completions* Many apprentice drop-outs eventually becom^ 
' skilled journeymen through less formal meansj a^ 

crease when jobs are plentiful because trainees have the opportunity 
to earn journeyman wages, On the bther hand, apprentices rerriain ^ 
in training longer and are more likely to pomplete their apprentice- 
ship when jobs are ribt quite sb plentiful, 
" Qpemtives. ^mong operatives and laborerSj fewer than 20 

" pgy^g^l percehiage would seem t^^ 

be an overestimate dhce jobs in these categories^ like the ass 
.mentioned above, typically require on4h^-job experience rather y 
than formalized^instruction, Iriterestingly enough^ seiyice workers ' 
report^ a higher leveb 29 percent said that they had had formar 
courses* When one recalls the occupations invokedj it is clear where 
the training is concentrated— in health service work such as dental 
assisting^, practical nursing; amongbarbera and cosmetologists^ mid v^^ 
fire fighters and police c^ficers* Here again^ the occupations most 
likely to involye formal training are those connected to one or 
another form of accreditation* 

conclusions / ■ ^ ^ . ^ ^ . 

While 'there is general apeement that moBt noncollege work- 
crs pick up their skills informally on the job, production work in 
different industries varies first with respect to the range of required 
skills and, secondj' with the depee of structuring of skill acquisition, 
■ Steel is a case of an in ternd labor market where blue-coirmr worke^ / 
enter unskilled and progress through various grades, firat as helper 
and finally into the skilled occupations* In the Bell systemi the 
internal ^bbr market involvesiormal training provided by the com- 
pany .^^each position, -Public utilitiei tend to have fewer formal 

- vcoursel^^r promotion but may rfubsidiie wo 

at locd institutions. In automobile manufacturing, companies pro* 



^ : l - yW^ programs for the .skilled worken they! re- 

quire, particularly;'for rnainten ^ ^ . v ' 

; : slitutions pla^mly a iniall role* In the academic year ISTO-ia?!, 

aalqeiate ^ep^eea and other^fo^ 
; below the baccalaureate. ^Hiw repreiented a sizeable increase ^om ^ ^ 
sv i967496Bj vi^en'the figure about 88,000, mid the number has 
7 : dpubtl^^ continue! increase. But the disti^ibution of their gradu- 
-^4t^amon 

>vs^iere two-year propams have ^ - 

J : ^ . . ;L Business and Cpmmerce ' ^ - ^ :^ 33% - . , : 

, / i Data Proceiiing 6 

/ ^ ^ . HealthlServices and Paramedical ^ 22 ; 

i V ^ . " MechMiicd and Engineering ^ 34 a . . ! . 

' ';. .. Natural Science 5 ' " * 

■ Public Service-related : " . ^^ - 10 » * 



TTie estiBlishftWt pr^fe^^^^ in labors market 

terms stfems td defend most on a closeytte" wiih ^ employing or^ ; 
g^hizaf tori or industry. Where a pcslice force, for fexample, agrees to 
use a local institution for trainings an ictiportant ^prerequisite for 
success exists. Vague statfhiehts of needs, on the other liaridj may V 
be insufficient grbunds f^ eitablishing. specific training, and there 
are cases where large investments resulted in neither, job prospects 
nor, findly^ in enrollments^ : ^ \ 
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^ cooperative network of^rogratn suppgrt 
I agencies is reqiiirtd tdxope with factors . 

- " ' / - //tf^^ /zmiY i/zp assimilative capacity of work 

organizations to absorb learners. 
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. the capacity of 
work orgkhizatiohs 
to a b s d rb \ ear ft e rs 

r' robert s. bolah 



Experiential education methoch historically have been an important 
component Jn higher education curricuJa in the United States, Such 
methods find their roots in the apprenticeships that prepared stu^^ 
dents for such learned pVofessions as theology^ medicine, or iW in 
colonial times. They have been supported by Dewey (1916)* White- 
head (1929)* and m^st other prominent edudattonal philosopher 
and theortiti, and they are kdvocated by T^^ (1974) and other- 
futurists.^pprentlceshipi, cooperative education programi* fie^dtref 
*search studiesi action lemiingi and cUnical programs ex^j^Iify the 
variety of 'omSis experiential education has taken through the ye^s* 
The last decade has seen vety rapid eKpansion of such pro- 
grams' In community college cooperative education programs, tor 
exampjep there has^been tremenddus growth, from 31 progri^ 
enrolling S410 students in 1968 to 163 propams enrpUing 25p26S 
students in 197S (Brown, 19 74) /The, number of irtititut 
types with cooperative education propams was 24 in 1962, 80 ift 
1962, md 400 in 1973 and it is estimated that one half of all imti- 
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"■'-i^^^^tut Have such programs by 1984 

: (Smith, 1974). . ^ 

- Jv /Educators have consistently cdled for further pxpansion pf 
cooperative programs involvirig school an^CfJmrn unity educ 
settli^gsr Such an expansion of programs, however, would require 
much greater support from community agencies than has been re- 
quired to date. Smith (1974) warns that the long term will have to 
^e a balahdhg of supply jmd idenriand, a coming t5 grips with an 
increasing number of cooperative education colleges- and students 
' and the opportunities available for Meaningful involvemint in busi 
ness, industry, government and service agencies. ^He asks several 
imporiaiit qTestio^^^ the maiifketplace: govern^ 

ment? employersP-edUcatiotid institutions? professiDnal or^niza- 
o q tions^ Will government be forced to fund virork^expc^ 

' private sectors as weU* as in public service agencies?" ^ ^ . 

^why assimilative capacity may bedome restricted ? \ 



There ace a number of potenti^ hazards 4n aiiuming that: 
work ofgmizations have m unlirnited capacity to absorb learners., : 
Three representative hazards are coniidered here. First, peripnal 
attitifdes within an organization or tKe community^may prohibit an 
otherwise worthwhile placement. If tb^ owner of an ehterprise is 
overly cohceme4 with its public image^ for example, the learner's , 
assignment may be so inconspicuous that it is trivial. |WorR suporv , 
yijors who have develop ed the attitude that lea meis k re generallV ; 
uncooperative or unqudified may not giv^a new leameCthe djpporf ; 
tuhity to affect mything vdthin the suRer^soH^ 
The regular workforce may feel threatened by any new member, 
especially a learher who pa^y deviate* abw^e or below estabKshed 
production ^norms. Even educators therhselv^^ofSn aaaccustomed ^ 
to field experience ^duca|ionf may minimize the porential for^a 
placement b^suggesting that the organization provide^ctivities for 
learner that ^e* in fact, inappropriate*/ Regulatory and public, 
service a^ncies may impose certain? restrictions that curtail field 
^ study experierices in or^er to support otherwise desirable public 
policy. And any one of many special-interest groups may attempt 
to manipulate the nature of worKJeam environments to satisfy Us. 
owm ends,^ - ; • ^ 

Second, even if personal attitudes within the local area are : 
suj^prtive of workJeam programs, there may npt be an adeqtf^te ... 
nijraber of \^rk organizations: to support the students Jri settings 
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^^ near ; campuSi For/cxample, relatively large rcsiden tial colleges are " 
v: often ; located inr^ very small communities, far; from any concentra- 
tion of work organization, ^ ^ " * _ \'' 
,;.Tlxird, there are substantial costs invoIvedJn pro\idiitg a work 
settirjg for/the learner. Some costs are paid hy^federal student assistv 
ancei fundS' but most arc assumed by sponsoring*' work or^niaa- 
tions,-,These costs payv for learners' salaries and eMp€nses, added^ 
^Uper^dsoj|y time, incr/?ased overhead expenses, and obcasibrial lpsses ■ 
in, productivity attributable to the learner. Although tliere are bene- \ 
fits enjoyed by^ w^ 



cost to pt^anizations wlj 

^iTT^'^^increS^ 



wll'inarease in prpportipn^^ m J-.^;; 



^ iniplicatibns:fbr jfe&arch kn3 p^^ 



" V iT^us kr^ jn which greatly in- 

creased eniphasis an 'fi^jd; 6;^periehce ;aducation programs is being \ v 

vtioiis id Support the learners in; those prop^ is under questibn* J, ^ 

encourage these po and tbj^i:- .^^^^^ 

facilitate their : \vddcspread V iniplemeritatiqn,'^e^^ niust be ' ■ ■ 



^ M^or Re^arch J^^ program bf resj^^ 

coordinated by a p.pup represeritrng^ education, cpmrnefce, 
and pubUc service shpuld be iriitiatedl it the fedemM^ : 
is known labout. th^ ^ earnin g -putcQmes of workf learn prby^^^ 



feducators,\ inarticulate about expected [resuMsV aras grive dis- 
advari taigc when aite; ilp jtihg to : plice learners In ^qrk orgaiu^^ ti^^ t 
There have been some local attehipts at assesiment of le^ing but- 
"^omes and \ the recent flpoperative Asieasment of Experiential 
^Iiearnlng proj^ Jco|ordinated by the Educatlot^ Testin Service 
govides some insight into ftation-w 

learned,' •= U '--f - .-^'^ ,..1 ■:: "i^: 

Some of the first questions to be addressed by suc^^ 
include^ What il t^e effect of various types of in-schobl pre 
> on the learning putcomes of field experience education? For ekanj- 
pie, shoulid course work precede field work prbvidirig a foundation 
of knowledge for the student? Or should field wor^^ come fipst, 
:> bringing relevant experience into the course work?. How fcan the^ 
■ proper mix be achifeved?. ' V ; * 

Second, research should deal with such questi 
the different -roles and relationships among teachers, Supervisors and 
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, . . , ; , 

;/r\'.jitad^rfts affectle^nmg outcomes? Should faculty guide students 
;s ^*{y\s^tlirough a field experience, or should organisation supervisors 
' '/^assume\ [dsponsitility for a student's learning? How much 

r latitude shpuld the 
^'Ti , .assisted by eith 



dsponsibility lor a; student's leammgr now mueii 
1 the studentSjhave in making their dwn/decisions,^^^ 
ifcr faculty or supervisors? 'y ; '^^^^^ 

; And thiJd, reseakh must help educators answer .jthe follow- 
ing: What are |he Jearni^ig, Dutcomcs assfaciated with specific struc- 



^ ^ 'tures and metlUds of tiqi<Cexperience education? What is the result 
'iwhen studentJ complete segment of their academic studies and 
then begin thmr wbrk /experience, when they study and work simul- 
taneously, and when they incorporate their-%ld w<^k into. their , . 
Studies as one of many courses? N v. <s - z^*^-^ - ^ ^ 

The pre ipQsed* research must also study the' assimilative capac- 
ity of work irganizario^to atoojbjeamers under levef^l condi-. ; , 
tions. In order to deter^ie the appropriateness of a site, acadeinic^) v^^^^^^^^ 
institutions nfceci to know the resttictions that> given Vork o^^i^';; > , 
zation will place on the program and the students;. Thus, org^i#:^';y. 
tiqhs should be surveyed to' discover \\5^ether pr not they mtttftlt^^ 
^ pay students, ,whetlier or not work super\dsors might affiliate ^th 
tte,sciiool, and which costs will be borne by the organi^^Won; the x 
school, or both, and whether or not placements remote front^tli^^^ f 
sLtfh^pl^supervision dfe acc§ptable,\ ^ ^ 'f^j-j v; 

' The. research" should also 'identify the . availability of diyerfe b^^^ 

, categoriek, of positions within the work organisations to accomrto^ 
date, learners in various stages, including fifteen- ^o twenty-five-yf^-- 
old bigl^ grhnnl and college stuaen ts^ unem Rlo yed^perion s ofvdl;^^^^^ 
ages, underemployed persons of all ages\ and semlretired.persDni. ; 
The research should yield results that local educators Mid ofhef^ pffi^ ■ ; 
cials cin find" sufficient to set local policifs regartog work^earn f; 

programs. ^ ^ ' . i- ' 

" Support Local Experimentation. Second, assuming that the ' ^ 
emphasis on work-learn propams wilUointinue to increaBe^ federal^ \ 
'-state, and local support is needed^o insure their success. Because pf 
^ the experiment^ nature of these programs,.a^greater financial risk is p 
incurred than in traditional^ curncifl^- An^ immediate ^d high na-^ 
tional liriority should be placed on providing finmcid support tor ^ 

§y different types of work^earn pro^pns at tAe locd level^^^Such - ^ 
>ort could be provided througK^stude^t vouchers or through per 
ta' alloqations, md this si^port should encourage the widest * 
possible spectrum of choice am^ong "program structures and meth- v ; 
odB. Such support would provide' the^pfopam base\from wWch i^^ 
■ assimilative capacities can Be test'^)d,'and learning outcomes 0^-,^;, 
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With su9}i financial support, new progi*ainf dould continue to' 
/develop, nurtured ?l)>^^local initiative,;^ prcygram contmli'and 
local and nonlocal funds. There is ^lo floubt't^iatl^ducators in a^^; 




^general lack of vknowledge about results of exj^erieritiaj ejJucation 



Vprograms elsewhere in the country, vlt is as if^thej wheel were ieing 
Rented simultaiteously • by 400 diff^rfent dmftsmepf Therefoi'ejs^i 
perdly^ supported cdordmating agTO^^oulc^Ntp eita^ished /to ; 
jsge^nate re|earch md PiPK?jrfJM9^!^t?^^^ balis^^ 
K [ Establish a Cooperative Network ^'^dgrapii toftflQff'^Aggn^4 
ciW. 1 Tlii^j a network of cooperative suppo)rt^^eitel^>Jttol^^ 
esiablisl\ed^ to provide ^surropte administijat^ye offices fer s^^olS^ 
arm j coflegei with geographically remote ^ wor^lfeim ^ pi^ra^^^' 
Ideallyr these^ agencies would be located in cities whgre niajoiv work ^ 
opportunities aboimdi arid tiie agencies would se^^^tany 'cobpelBt*^ 
inglexperiential program that wshed to pltfce a studfe^t in th^tci^ly*" 
Faailty members from cooperating schboIslArould jo^ the aainini^- 
ve staffs of th^se agencies to prowde academic' feade^hip^^nd :^^ 



at 



supports 



Such propams are needed to ba] ance supply anddsmana for^ 



loca [ assimilative capacity 
each 
denp 

^hav^ 
date 
unet 
ult^ 



city, to provide Cross-cultural 'p^sperie^ces^for: 
i^et unusual 'educational needs of specififc sfu-- 



campu^j and to mt 
The Mt. Vernon College Centep for i \Vashin|^h^^ Learning, i 
3|Qrtunitie5^is^an^exampJe=oLsuch im^genay^^smd many^^ 
similar; adhiinistrafi^e in a 

this use i of remote centei^ is largelWuricoordinatMs^v^^^^^^ 
:onomieal in .its use of admmistrative fundSj and lacks'the^ fae- ; 
involvement ' available in the homelca^pUses* A network ^f/; 
codperative support : agencies, on the otne^ hand; 'could produce /V 
\teniporary campuses in wWch learners' Wuld ehrpU during^ A 
work-learn ^portions of their educattOT thw |hould take place far" 
from their hclme caucus. Learning' proposals would be air^Jed at v 
the home campus- and implemented underAthe direction and tute-v:. 
Jape of resident faculty, members at the cppperatiye agency.^ This 
network should* be established as.^a' natipr^l -priori ty^ md then 
^ funded^and staffed from local resources. 

^ With full^ support and vigorous admirnstration^' these steps 
^nould inQrease^ the edurational system *s? conWibutibn to societal 
^ealth and fjroductivity.ythey shojild reduce tnp costs ^of ^cOnfugad 
choices, frequent dienatasnj and inappropnate^prteparatio^ currently, 
/facing those undergoing personal transition frolfi school to work* 







^ * 
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iiA^. ' w flou^ of populatioii md financial resources has eredtT l - 



^ ^^^-The flou/ of population financial resources has gfedtr 
X itnpac^op student enjoUmmts in hi^hef education, ^ 




influences bh the growth/ and 
1 decline of higher eduqation 

Stephen j..^^arrol I ^ 
• peter a. morrison % 
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Owing to a confluence of dem'ograpKic and econornic forces j Jiighen^* 
™educ^tiDn-entered=^uponra^r€markaBfc era=^of^gr(i^ 

teenth century that reached its peakiin the mid-1960s. That m • 
ended abruptly early in the 1970s as anew configuration df demo- v 
graphic and economic^.forces erne the. old. The rate of 

growth in enrollments suddenly slackened^ aWd the'euphoria of the - 
. 1960s— when enrollments prew^ faster than in "any pr^vibu's decade 
- since the Civil War— gav^ way to widespread concern for the survival " 
of hi^er education. ■ / ^ . r d * ; .v - - 

:^ Further growth 'of the higher eaucation system is lik^ly^ to be*'^ 
slow at best* Indeed, pressures for contraction may intensify. Com- 
munhy colleges^ however^ occupy a distinctive position in the v: 
higher education system; |he outlook for 'them is /probably less 
bleak than it Is for overaH'i CqHege enrollments* Nevertheless^ they 
vmust formulate their futyre Jtaffing and capital investment plms 
- with a weather eye on the ttends that affect higher education as ^ 
wholes and oi\ the exceptional aspects of those trcndsjas they affect 
the two-year college sector. . . ' I* 
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\ if ^ In-^this chapter, we present a description of tiie national 
demographic and economic context -of ^high^r educatfjpn, and offer 
^ interpretations of what it portencts. We are not fooli^enougI> to 
^ attempt to forecast jthe exact future course of the tjtatds we de- 
scribe; rather, we attempt to help educational. planners adapt read- 
ily tb what the future may bring, ^ . 

past trends in enrojlrrfents ' • v , ^ * 

In the century preceding 1970, enrollments in higher educa-. 
— ^ — tion^ grew-steadily-^at an annud averi^e^rate of-about~6 p^mt, 
'regularly doubling every fourteen or flfteen yeari. The, 1970s 
V ushered in a fyndamentall)fcTiew era* Between 1969oand^ 
- gree-credit enrollmen ts /rose by only 19 percenti in contrast to the 
60 percent growth experienced between 1964 and 1969. As the^en- 
* roUment cun^e riatt^^ so did^the gro\^tb of fmWd supporip 
~ which h^d more thaifiSpkd during the 196bs. The number of insti- 
tutions of higher efflUcatioft ?had doubled between^ 1^40 arid 19^0, 
^ totaling more tham 2700' in the, latter ye^i of that^increase, the 
\ growth of community colleges mccounted for nearly t^o thirds. By 
A ig70^ithe -217 two-year institutions of 1940 had increa3ed to about 
\ 1000 jiinior and community colleges^ enrolling soine ^wo million 
\ students. Few new colleges and universities have opened since 1970; 
however^ a nun^ber have closed their doors and many mbre appear 
to be on the brink of doin| so. V : 

: ^ V ~ ~ An~expajTding~piypulation buoy€dnip-and 

growth ' of the higher education system. But rapid increases in en- 
\ rollment ra to, largely stimulated by econdmic forces^ ?lent even - 
.mor^e impetus. Almough the population of the United States ap^ 
proximately quintupled between 1870 ^and 1970, population 
growth alone accounts forMess than one third of the growtPin en- 
\ roUments for seven of the past ten decades, ; . 

demographic context of higher education 

J r~~ , Three aspects^fT'ecentJdemographic^change bearfon current 
enrollment patterns in higher education and the outlook for the fu- 
ture! (1) the widely varying size of cohorts bom since the late 
1940sr(2) the pattern of child spacing during the sarne period; and 
(3) age-selective migration (Morrison^ 1976)^ - 
* Changing Size of Birth Cohorts. The central feature of the 

demographic context is the roUer-coaster curve of the birth rate 



> %yer decades. 'The1>aby boom saw births increase 

from 2.9 million in 194^.10 annual levels . q^^3*6 to 4.3 million ■ 
between 1947 and- 1966. Thereafter^ ferfility^measiires began to de- 
V dipe sfiarply , signaling the onset , of a baby bust^ and by the early^ 
^i970s births numbered onl^ 3.1 to ^ million annually. ^ ■ 
^ r The term pem/ate^the > sppm6ditf process by which, a 
pythoji swillows a pig— 13- an apt metaphor for hp>y the United' 
Staisl^' Is absorbing thfe^ £^4^ bust. ;The most ^ appajient 

feature of the^^pgpulation'i agejdistributibn is the baby boom bulge ^ 
(pefsons^agegl; fori to tWenty^eiglit-^in 1975) movi^ 
-:pve-age^bou^da]fiesrXhe;lea5^ 

^jtheir late 20s'^cro wded the nation's elemeiHary schools in^the early 
V /1950s and moved oh to croMfd thf iecondarp^ichools in^ the eari^ 
J 1960s*. Colle^s:and universities wej^e 

/ olds in the ^^^^^Os. ^ / ^'H^ . 

p.ece^^^^pnmeting birth rads have le||^ relativA dearth of 

Hchilch-en vrnder abput ten years of-a^ 
under five years ©Id in 196Bs there^were only seventy-eigh\ in -1975. 
This shrinkage bc^n /to affect jelenientary schools in the late 1960s 
and the secondary, schools in the mid4970s>Beginning in the early ^ 
1980Sj the numbers of persons in; the ttraditional coUege-going.age 
range (^eighteen to twenty«one) .'wU'^im^ and continue to shrink 
'through the mid-|l 990s, The population age^ ^twenty-two to thirty- 

; four wir Gontinufe to increase sharply tHro^igh about; 1980, but its 
growth will haveaceased by the 1.990s* 1 1 



^though the baby boom and^ust a re common kriowledgej 
another fertility-related influence is little recognizW ai^d its implica- 
tions have scarcely been eKamined^iThis innuence res ultsi from the 
schedule of posJt1950 chil'dbe^ingiViy^ was marked by a high 
fertility levej and closely spaced births* With these, cohorts now 
maturingnto~collegi^ agev that schedule is'manifesting itself 
ling squeeze"— a rising incidence of families that have several chil- 
drenvwithin theSioUege ages i^t the same time. For families of a 
pven size* closely/spaced births' in th^^ late 1 950s i^w mean that the 
economic burden of a college education for several children ir com- 
pressed in^ a/comparatively short span of time* This harbinger of 
.things to come will force at least some families to reconsider, the 
abstract advantages of a four-year college^e^ducation for the young- 
est child at a time of concrete economic need* The result may be a 
shift from a high-tuition private, to a low-tWtiohpu6licJnstitutionj 
from a four-year to a twaryear institution, or simply less encourage- 
ment to attend college at alL This^ disturbing fable 'is almost entirely 
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-'Xw "i 5 speculative, of 'course, since wc lack data on how families Sttui 
r ^^ ^ 1 react to the pressures of a sibling squeezt. . . 

.1^^^^. Age-selectipe Population Movements, With the decline "irfthe 

' birth rate, differential growth patterns between one locale andean- 

* other depend hea\dly/ on' migration, which is a highly selective:' 
; p^ consist largely of young'^dultsc aged: eighteen to ^ 

; " V ^hirty^five; an influx of new residents Aui adds disprppbrl^ 
• V V ' J numbers i ^f prospectbe fuU-. pr^ part-time CoU^ attehdeesi An 
A-;;; u example of hby\f mipatary gro\|^th to can be^ 

7 seen by contrasting San Joses Califojhik, and Buffalo^ New York— 
"^7^^"^"^"^"^ nw^ 

. Jose!s pppulatian more than tripled between 1950 aflid 1970, most- 
^ Jy beca ise of "migration, Buffalo expprienceS subltantial nfet out- 
V migraticjn. Their age distributions. reflect their different growth pat- _ 
' temsr 37 percent of San Jose's 1970 population was in^^J^^ 

V ' V to fort^-four age bracket^ compared with only SO^jixent-of Buf- 

■■: falp's.'-^ • - - - ^'^ /.J- -^^-v-.--;-^ 

7 iU^oughxjhe effecr^f age-selective migration is rarely very 

-rr v -pronounced, disproportionate demand for higher education can be 
- anticipated in certain rapid-^owth regions^states like Florida, 
; Nevada, and' Arizona, or metropolitan CM 
Jose^ and Phoenix. The greater propi^rtipn of younger adults could 
.mem levels of demand for higher education significantly higher., 
than would be predicted by the absolute size of "the local popular 

; . tloui Cfflyersejy, jmex pec^edly low jcyels'of demdnd are likely to 

; : be. experienced in slow=growing aHd declining regions and metro- 
politan centers, jrhe effects of these patterns are likely 4o be esper 
■ " ; cially sharp for the locdly oriented commimity college sector* 

economic context of highir education , ^ - * * 



During the 19BOs and 1960s, economic factors md public 
policies coijspir^d to maintain a high rate of return to cpUege at- * 
^endaiice and to sfimi^Jate evef-incre^ing enrollnwnt rates. By the 
eaAy 197ps, however^ labor inar^ctr h^ become inurid 
college-educated workersi giving rise to a quite different configura- • 
tipn ;of economic; forces, will briefly review the economic c:on- v^ 
text of higher education *prior to 1970^ Then we will discuss some 
of the contemporary -consequences of that experience wina its ecof 
nomic aftermath, ; . : . : ^ 

Pre'1970 Gontmt The post-V^orld War II era of rapid eco- . 
noraic p*owth was accompanied by even more rapid increases in the ' 
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IISHI i demand for collegeteducatfed , workers. In the private scctorfgtbwtlj ^ V 
J^S i'? was concentrated in the professions and in such industries as^^^^ f^^^^^^^ 
'*natnce, insuranqe, chemicaJsi petroleum, electronics;; and aircraft^ . 
whose workforce had traditionally accounted for a disproportion-^ i ; 
^ately large sharp of the jobs ifilled by coUego graduates. The expan-^i^/i 
. i^sion of demand ifpr college-educated workeirs w equally vigorous ' ' '^'0 

ff ~^ in the public sector. The federal bureaucracy (whifch nbw employs , * 
V- \ one in six rnale/ college graduates) and state and 4pcaJ government - 

^ (also Targe empjloyerf of college-educated manpower) grew rapidly, ^ 'A 
i'ri-- LV-_ in the postwar era. Of special; iMbortaJice was tlie growth of elemeit^ i::<.vi 
tary and secondary education, itself propellqd by ;the baby boom;^-f>*^v.: 
^ The percentage of dl jobs that \^efe profcssional^oi; managerial (an * ^^vi 
index of the demand for coUegeJeyei manpower) tose from eigh? ^.^i^4 
teen in 1^50 to twehty-four By' 1969 (Freeman, 1975a, p. IS)' )^^^' 
: ; ; X Tp^a considerable ^xtcnt^ the higher education syitpm^fed on' v ^i^^^^^ 
y-.'^ ? itself.; Its rapid expansion demahdeH more collaip^;/aaultyi thareby^^ 
zz^:r-.~-:::: stimulating expam^OT 

: J ■ many 'College . graduras. were channeled ^ into postgraduate schooll^ ^ 
. J J m forced that feefldy^as sQ markedi^^^^ 

o> thar the.i proportion of colle paduatei among all hew labor- Eprce^^:^:^^^^^ 

entrants ai:tuaUy declinfcd. In effecty la^e nuoiberi oEcollege^grad-' ' . ^ v 
* uates mre^in a poit^^cWate holding j^ttern ;; ^ ' ; / r ; - . .* , -^^i; 

" Alsb*^ ther^^^lflVa powing^^^ seek /■ . ^' 

; V college-trained peqp^J for jobs^ that tea did not rfiquim MiJi^r 0 
^li^„ i^ v education, A gbUe^education^ 

'qf the employeeV^iability, rri lenta carV-i ^^^^^^^^ 

^ ' tain prestige to tffej^pjoyp^r^^ > ,r /\ / ? ./-J^ • A 
V ■ ^^^WKiEb theSMfacitors combiried to m^irftaiii fohieh^ ' 
^benefits aecruing^tojt 611^^ * 
poliey decisi^i cdm^iifed|t6 the economie^burdeh^^^ 
: * ^ : coUegerA^^grdwiDg^g^ 

. family iricQmes!ff.nj©rj^nd mori^ f^^ the epfts of /f; ^ / 

room anrfci,oardi* Jwr6h, fees, and^booki fdirect costs) md the fpre-,, . v 
V gone-i^iD^^^^yie^colli^frj|p coits) Associated i^itK ^ ^ ^ 

■ college attehakricep . -'"^-'r. ■/ ■ " ^ .^/^r '^.;^^ /. ' - , 

Fedewi%nd*^tat^govei^m^ 
' ~T ° possibUities (^i^^ education by prqvidiiiji stu* 

/ dent finanipia|s%fid^iaAy/ public higher education ^5^Ajpart ' 
. / ^ * from, th|;GiL BiUi f^er^fieHbtts bepn in 1958 with: the National 
/ , befensej?fi loans^o stu* 

: V de^tf) r'and have coriisiStently expanded "since thjenV College Work- * 
3tydy wa^ a,dded1n^lB64,"and Educational Opportunity Grmits and 

■ = ^ = r ' • * ' ■ "'.I : - ,■ ■■ '. ^ = .:■>" ... ■ .- ...l*'". 
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^^ *Guarahteed Studen In 1972^ Basic Educational 

Opportunity Grants and State Schofar^ship Incentive Grafts became 
available. Growth of state support for higlierv education has been 
even rnore impressive, ' 0 : - ^ A--' ' ^ 

A particularly important facet pf '^tate-higher educational 
support is the emergerice; during tlie IRQOs, of extwsive two-year 
college systems m most of the popuIoUf Jstates, Tuition in these 
institutions iH generally low or nonexistent, and admission is gener- 
ally quite open.. Low-costi-nef^byjV relatively: open higher educa- 
;,L4tional_; ins t^^^ . to ah^ev^rrintttasing 

7 proportion of theaiatiop^s high jchool graduates. ^ r ; i '[■ 

ri^Ccmt^mpQTdfy 'Consff^j^ehces, This' cdnsteilation of fprces:"in 
I dperatibn^ prtor to ■ the ■ 1 9 7^ gave lipfi i highly- uni table pattem 
|. of events that_ limply ifduld^hot be"cpntinued^The persipteijt 
I 7 level of .dem^d;;^fo,KcoUegc gra : ha4: comhinril-with.^^^ 
I access to higher^edu^^ 

\^ 1950s arid\I9^60s* The pftssure of the drrft Md t^^^ civil ri^ts 

mpven^enty which stimulated^enroUm 
j^^^^ioh, had reihfo 

: the eighteen- to twenty-year^&ldigppulation was expanding rapidfy. 

The joint product of these ffctrces y/as ah explorive increase: in. the 
> anhiral numbers of college Tg^^duates* About' 3S8f 000. people won. 
- bachelor's decrees in 1962^ about 868,000 in; 1967, and over 

*876s000 in 1972— a 12B pfrcent , increase over th^ comparable figure 
4-^only-a=d?cade^earlier^ 



By; the early 1 9 7 Oss 'successively, larger ranks, of" new„ college 
graduates brought their diplon^as to the labor force each year." 
Moreover, the higher educational attainment of younger cohorts 
ineant that a substantially larger percentage of n^w labor force en- 
trants than of, tiie total labor force, vs^f coilege educated, Urtfortu- 
nately^ the shtfp ih^eases in the percenta^ of' college graduates 
among new labor force entrMts was not matched by the numerical 
growth of high-level positions i^ the, labor -markets The long-term 
upward trend jri' the ratio of the linds <pf jobs coUege gradja 
ttaditionally entered to totd jobs leveled off. : ^ - ^- v . . ^ 

Labor markets soon were swamped wth. coUige-e^u^^ 
seekers. Salaries of new college p'aduates declined relative to those 
of other workers, and substantial proportions of ;college-educated ^ 
workers began to enter ^hat had been reprded asxlower-status^ 
occupafionp^ Between 1961 and 1969,' the real earnings (adjusted ' 
for changes ^Blhe consumer price index) of new College graduates ■ 
incre^ed 2 to 4 percent annually. In confr^t, the reri. earninp 6£v 



year-round full-time workers in general grew about 2 percent an- ' 
nu^ly* Between 1969 and 1974, however,, the earnings of nfew coU 
lege p-aduates fdled to keep pa^e with innationrdeclinlhg in real 
terms by 2 to 5 percent annually, while the real parnings, of workers ^ 
in general were essentially unchanged* During .the first half of the , 
* 1970s the real emiinp of new college graduates fell by 11 tp 25 
perceht, depending on field and decree (Freemah, 1975a, p. 7), 

This decline in the relative earnings and labor market oppor- 
tunities of college graduates is reflected today in a sharply reduced 
economic rate of return for college attendance— that is, the gap be- 
tween expected lifetime eamingi of cqllege and high school grad- 
uates, /Between 1959 and 196!9, the rate of return for college 
ihovered at about 11 percent. By 1974, it had fallen to 8*5 percent, 
I 33 percent decline in only five years (Freeman, 1575b), 

The declining economic value of a coUege degree has had a 
decided effect on the rate at which males have enrolled in college. 
Between 1969 and 1974, the enVollment rates.of eighteen- to nine- 
teen-year*t>Id males feir from 44 to 33 percent; for twenty^^to 
twenty-o^e*year-old males, it feU from 45 to 34 percent {US, 
Bureau of thfc Censusp, 1970 and 1975), Comparable, changes for 
women were miriimaL There was little change in ^the enrollment 
fates of older men and women over the same periq^C ^ 

^ * — ' , future outlook 

In this chapter we have described and interpreted certain 
ttends in order to illuminate fi^turq contingencies* In looking to the 
future, we underscore three principal points, ^ ^ ^ 

First, owing to major swings in fertility foUovyin^ World War 
11, demographic pressure that made for increased enrollments in the 
past will dissipate at the traditional coIlege»going age range, but con- 
tinue at the somewhat older ages, when people are commonly 
drawn back to higher education, especially to community colleges. 
For the population eighteen to twenty-one years of age, the imme- 
diate outlook is for a sharply reduced rate of growth compared with 
recent years and, eventually, decline. For the population twenty- 
two to thirty-four years of age, on the other hand, the nntlook is 
for rapid expansion through the early 1980s, tapering off thereafter 
and followed by an era of decline commencing later in that decade. 
Second, since the present oversupply of college-educated pe^ons is 
likely to persist for more than a few years, it is likely that the gap 
between the expected lifetime earnings of college and high school 
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paduatei will continue to harrow. Finally, m light of the high and 
rapidly riling costs aiiodated with college attendance, it is reason- 
able to aritidpate .continued low rates of college enrollment con^ 
pared with die late f960i and, possibly, further decline in 'these 
rates. . _ ^ 
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A wide mnge of incentives is needed to 
facilitate the transition from school to work 



the problem of incentives 

lewis c. solmon 



- '-- - ' 
This paper assumes that the community .colleges can serve as a 
tacilitatin| institution through which eighteen- to twenty-two-year- 
olds will pass en route to the l4bor market after high ichooL The 
high school graduates who use this mechanism are inadequately pre- 
pared' for direct entry into jobs^ for several reasonsi lack of skills^ 
valued in the labor force; insufficient knowledge aBout^ skills in de- * 
mand and inadequate high school training for jobs that ate in 
dem^and; poor preparation for the worlcj of work; and ignotance of 
desirable behavior that is expected by employers. This ^g|^r fur- 
ther assumes that community colleges have now, or could develop* 
programs to provide training in both vocational and social^kUls use- 
ful in the world of work. The prablem is to encourage a potently 
clientele to avail themselves of community college programs and to 
encourage support^ both internal and external, for the full develop- 
ment of such programs* 

Identifying constltuenclei 

In order to achieve full developmcht of the potential of the 
community colleges it is important to undcratand the benefits that 
will accrue once these ends are obtained. Benefits to all relevant 
constituenclei must be explicated and before this can be donCj all 
these constituencies must be identified. These groups includei 
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students and their familiei, mernberi of the coU^e community in- 
cludihg faculty, administrators ahd counselors, busuiess people- 
including employers and employeest and others who, decide oh 
funding of programs, ihclu^ng government bureaucrati and legis- 
lators md the larger geneml public. It must be recogniied that for 
many of these groups benefits conflict- to benefit one poup may 
mean imposijig costs on others. 

Here, it is assumed tha| the role of the community college 
v^ll be not only to augment the skills of participating students buF 
to vvork^with employers in developing informational |nd experien- 
tM cooperative programs that will facilitate ultimate movement of 
students into fuIMime work settinp. 

thf studints'^ ' . 

/ The student will have to weigh potential benefits of the com- 
munity college experience against his or her costs. These costs con- 
sist primarily of the foregone earnings resulting from delay of entty 

* into the permanent labor force, and of loss of up to twd years of 
seniority. Of course, earnings from work while in school or from 
flnancid aid reduce the opportunity cost. If programs can be accel- 
erated, seniority reductions can be minimized* Benefits to students 
include increased later income and job satisfaction resulting from 
(1) ultimate entry into the labor force with p^eater marketable 
skills, (2) a better understanding of , the work ethic, and (3) holding 

' of a job better matched to individual tastes. Participation in these 
programs is intended to provide the student with more informajtion 
of job avmlability and job requirements as well as with new skills, 

employers 

Employers will incur costs from these programs as well. Most 
' directly, there probably will be some eKpectations that firms will 
pay students during times when they arc working. Even if this has 
not been the case to date, payment of students will not only add 
realism to the work experience, but will also encourage greater 
responsibility during work. However, in all likelihood, Student 
f^orkers will not be productive enough Ho justify whatever salary 
they receive— hence the employer cost. 

Moreover, student workers probably will add other costs tp 
the firm— some disruption, and time of supervisors and community 
college liaison ufncers. Thbse already employed may feel threat- 
ened by the newcomers and this may affect their work. 



*M order to induce employers to incurroese eostSj potehtial 
benefits must be explieated* Although student workers could poten- 
tially- provide the firm with some services at belowTOarket priceSj 
the n6t effect is probably the opjposite, Howeverj firms ^ould beirf- 
fit if they 'use the cooperative propam for'^fent scouting^ t^ iden- 
tify students whom* they would like to r^^n after grS^uation, A * 
'Ibok at a potential employee in the work setting must have advmi- 
tages. over the usual interviews, letters of reference, md screeping 
by educational attainments 

* Also, firms would be able to determine what types o'f jobs ^ 
would be best suited to porticular tfmpIoyQci and wh^ types of ertf 
ployee^ would be buest for particular jobs, F^ms would also be able' 
to evaluate the nature and aspirations of youths a^ut to enter the, 
labor force and so redesign certain jobs, and ^aski to better suit 
J^hose who will hold them, By informin^student wofllers about job 
prospects and job requirements, firms can expect futuri? applicants 
to be better prepared and morf realistic and hence, irtore satisfied 
and more productiveTte^ time will have to be spent in training and 
socializing workers once they begin to work perm^ently, 

A final potential benefit to employers is often ignored. Many 
members of the Vnlnority^ommunjties hold rigid^references for 
certain products and prejudices 'against others that are produced by 
firms reputed to hSve been discriminatory in hiring in earlier tim^» 
Cpiltain Ipw-income groups alsa are simply unaware of certain prod^ 
ucts and certain firmi. Cooperative education prop^ams can increase 
sales of firms disliked or unknown by minorities by disproving old 
ideas aBout discriminatron and by increasing awareness of certain 
^products. , * ^ 

j ' k educatic^ngNqstitutfonSs 

Students probably will be the group most easily induced to 
support progrums proposed in this volume* This is particiilarly true 
of students who have had problems moving directly ifrom high 
school to work. If a youth is unem^loyedf the opportunity cost of 
attending a community college is merely the value of his leisure ^ 
time rather than the value of lost earnings. Employers will probably ' 
be the most difficult to convince, since costs to them are immediate 
and bene fits obtciinable only indirectly and over a longer term. 
Hence, in all likelihood, qcccptancc by educational institutions, the 
comrhunity colleges in particular, will be pivotal in gaining nafional 
acceptance of postsccondary cooperative education programs* 

The situation for the community colleges^ hgwever, is com- 



plicated. Although this segment of postsecondary education has 
been (and probably wdll continue to be) least affected by enroll- 
ment, declines, community colleges still mu^ be concerned with 
course enrollments to provicie jobs for faculty. Of course^ the large 
proportion of faculty that' is part-time gives community cq 
more flexibility in this regard than is available for four-year in 
tutidns. / . f 

It is presumed that cooperative prograhii would include'som 
credit for work ej^erience and this does pose some threat to li^e of 
student course ^enrollments* HoweVerJ if it can be shown that coop- 
erative pfograms result in fewer students dropping o^t before com- 
pletion of programs, the net result is probably a wasB, In additibOj 
if cooperative programs can be shdwi to-be more effective in pro- 
viding jobs,"" community colleges will be able to lure more high 
school graduates, into postsecondary training arid attfact some stu- 
dents away froiA the four-year schooJSi 

.^^^More serious is the implied increase in control over commu- 
nity c^lege curricula by business firmS and other groups external to 
the colleges. If firm^ a^ee to participate In coope^five programs 
they are going to vmi^i* to have more say ki prtfpam development, 
.determination of criteria pf succesi^ and so on. To; the extent thjt 
fapu1|y yxd administrators perceive they ai%^osin^ cqatrof, they 
prob^^y wfll resist innovation* T * \ 

* ^addition, rince cooperative programs are able to state ex- 
plicit pipgram goals, they are more susceptible to real evaluation. 
To datei tfvaluajtign of postsecondary programs (generally, not just 
in the corttaunity poUeges) has bean \vcak if not nonexistent, Fiear 
of rnore direct and strihgent evaluation may be another reason -for 
resistance by the cotnmunity colleges. Howeverj if it can be estab- 
lished that cooperative prpgr*am^ work .(as has been shown for sev- 
eral programs) the community colleges may be willing to participate 
despite Hsks inherent in greater scrutiny. Perhaps evidence of prior 
succc^es is a prerequisite for acceptance by the colleges* 

Clearly the counseling function takes on new importance in 
comnlunity college prograrfis desired to assure jobs, particularly 
better jobSs for graduates* This fact both imposes r|sks on and 
opportunities for the community colleges* The opportunities arise if 
cooperative pro-ams can be used as arguments for greater funding 
of counseling sen/iccs in the copimunity Colleges, Thc risks arise if 
new responsibilities are imposed on a profession generally inade- 
quate to its tasks because of poor training and poor funding. 
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' H ' * ' " thepublfc 

' Jintllys4he ultimate arbitrator in the dedsion. to implement 

cOQ^ii^tiye poitiecondary prograijii is the generd public, as repre- ^: 
sensed tf^vmoui local, ^tate.^d federal governments, which wilj \ 
, . provide the bulk of the financingrHlh addition to obyioui tax do!- 
-ylarij what costs must the nonparticipating "public pay^? What bepe- 
! fits udll "they get? Cleafly^ Wme voters will obtdi^ benpts deiejibed 
above, smce they are stud^ts, business employers, or ^dUcators* 
However^ additional jbenefl^ may derive from reduced unertiploy- ; '^^ 
ment and thus not only. from a decline in uiiemployment insurance 
payments, but dso from a decline in idd^ unres M 
^ . Better-trained workers, matched to approprikte jobi, are 
more satisfied and more productive. Job turnover would-be re- 
duced, and the nationd product would be increased. If a sfcgment of 
the potentid labor force delays entry info the world of work from 
seventeen or eighteen yea^ of age to twenty-one or twenty-two, the 
oversupply of rektively unskilled workers vdll decline (if popula- 
tion of younger ages is larger). This decline should firm up salaries 
of those ahready in the labor force* , " 

^ . i ^ conclusion 

The ptn^ose of this essay was to discuss possible incentives to 
encourage the development of a new system to facilitate the transi- 
tion of jouth fromjchool to- work. Most generalizations of^ incen- 
tive approaches are obvious, if not trij^. Anything that increases the 
potential ^benefits of reduces costs of tlie new syitcm will epcqurage * 
its adoption and success. Thus, the system should attempt to learn - 
from earlier experiences, attoct the* best talent, ^e accessible to 
those most , able to benefit, and do whatever else Is tiqcessary and 
possible^o maKimize bene^ts. - ^: ^ 

HoweVe?, benefits^ must not only exist (or promise to exist); 
they must also be communicated, advertised, put forth to all constitu- 
encies. Careful thought must be given to ramincatiohs for all those 
who will be affected, not^oijily for the students who participate, 
^ On the other side, costs of the new propranl^ must be mini- 
mized, keeping in mind the need to spend enough to achieve reason- 
able goals. One obvious variable is efficiency i automated teaching 
vsflkcrq possible, nonduplication of services, and locating community 
colleges near souroi^of students to reduce travel time. 
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' At times, costTeduction has been interpret as meting sub- 
sidi|ation. Clearly, qoiti^ tb itudents; CMi be minimized by high 
scholarships. Costs to employers, can be |Umiriated by paying par- 
ticipating flrms^ rather than having them'pay student employees, 
* Costs to institutrons^can "be kept low if all nfew tasks are 'cd'^f d by 
huge infusions ofifefler^, states or local jddi ^ ^i ■ ^ . ' ' 

All these methods of reducing costs to pa-ticql^ constituent 
cies througn subsidization imply costs to Qtiieii in socibty* In jn 
^ economic sense, these costs are only acceptablejif net^ins to those^ 
, in* society not direcdy ^p^icipating ig thS programs "(alli those 
except studentspemployers md educators) ^e large, at ^least equal 
to' the cost of subsidization,^ Sdpd benefits are very diffleult td 
.prove, HencCs the greatest incentivi for j successful system* is not 
subsidizafip^. It is, rather, the development of an effective mi elfi-' 
*cient set o^programs in 'a cost/benefit se . i 



Lewis C Solmon, an econbmist, is e^^ecfftii^ offker 
of the Higher Ejducation Research Institute in ^ « 
Los Angeles and an associate professor in residence 
iri the Graduate School of Education at the 
University of Cal^rnia at Los Angeles. 
His books include Economics (Addison Wesley, 
1976% Does College Matter (Pfaeger, 1976), and 
Male and Female Graduate Studentsi The Question 
of Equal Oppottunity (Academic Press, 1973). 
He is mrrently compieting a book on how^ollege 
gradua tc$ use their c ducat io n in th air jo b i. 
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A summary of the problems c^nd proposed solutions 
examined in this issue of New Dy^^ 
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racommendatiohs for 
practicejand research 

mark b. ginsburg 
hari-y f. silberman 



Jthis issue of x 



The authors in'this issue of New Directions f)pr Community Colleges 
have focused on a number of difficultiei related to the transition 
from school to work among young people* 

I 

the problim of isolation 

One problem identified by several authors is the isolation of 
youth during their school atten^mce yean mom the^real worldi" 
especially from places of work. "^jHsoIationi according to Edward 
Wynne, results in alienation among youth j wnich in%im has several 
antisocial manifestations*.One might question wheti]er the increased 
drug use, violent behaVtorj and individivalism is a phtnomenon asso- 
'ciated with the younger^enerations or whether it merely is a reflec- 
tion of recent trinds in the overall society* Nevertheless, an expan- 
sion of the ty^es of productive activities artd settings norrtnally 
associated with the schooling process seems warranted, if only to 
facilitate the development of generalizable social coping skills* 

For this purpose^ it appears that students ^leed some form of 
work experience to supplemcht the more traditiorjal academic 
endeavors in the schooli. Both Evan Keislar dnd Mark Giniburg 
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notCj howevers that this work experience should be carefully 
planned and organized-so that young people will not be thrust'from 
the alienating school environments to perhaps more alienating work 
' environmefits* Important aspects of this planning includej (1) op- 
portunity to explore rather than merely perform a task in work- 
placess (2) opportunity to observe a variety of role models from dif-* 
ferent positions in a variety of organizations^ (3) opportunity to^ 
Analyze and reflect on one's work cKperience, and (4) opportuni<y 
to rlteive systematic and constructive feedback during and after 
one's ^work edcperience * The Synanon "^me" that Brooks Carder 
describes might be an^ interesting model for schools and\ workplaces 
to provide for the oppprtunities for analysis/renectioh and coir- 
structive feedback, . 

A variety of arrangements are proposed for meeting the' needs 
of young people* Mark Ginsburg concludes that the cooperative 
education model is potentially useful if more attention is directed 
to selecting or organizing educational experiences in workplaces as 
opposed to merely placing students in the workplaces. James Taylor 
strongly recomnjends alterations in^ the nature of workplaces * 
particular implementing -what he calls a "social-technicalsdesign" 
where the normal hierarchies arrangements are minimized and the 
complexity of tasks performed ^y workers is increased. He ^ees 
such redesign efforts as critical to any efforts to achieve educational 
goals in workplaces. Jane Permaul suggests that by itself the process 
of creating experiential learning contracts, an integral component of 
most cooperative education programs, would provide the kinds of 
experiences to help young people break out of their alienating tradi- 
tional student role^ Robert Meeker sees the answer in restructuring 
the' community college into a productive community. In hii plan^ 
students would be both workers and jeaniers in the same setting. 
Drawing on the Synanon co^pimufiity ejtperience, Brooks Carder 
makes a similar point, T^at iss one way ,to ease the isolation of 
youth and the difficulties Experienced by youth in making the tran- 
sition between leqirner gnd worker statuses is to lessen or eliminate 
the distinctions bctweert, and the age-gradedness of, working and 
learning. In Synanon , and also in the People's Republic of China, 
according to John Hawkins^ description, learning and earning are 
integrated thrpughput the rife cycle, 

mismatch between training and Jobs 

AtJother problem identified by other authors in this' mono* 
graph Is thif lack of inanpowcr planning or linkages between schools 
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on the one hand and business, industry^ and government on the 
other. Here thd issue is not so much that youth are isolated from 
the real world of work during their schooling years, but that rou- 
tinely there is little connection between the jobs students train foy 
and those jhat in fact exist. Charles Healy made several recommen- 
dations for this problem. .First, that counselors get to smdents at an 
earlier stage in their schooling career than is presently -me case* Sec- 
ond, because of the limited number of placement officers, he 
recommends tha% counselors get to students indirectly by training 
faculty mertibers to perform some of the counseling functions/This 
^training would require counselors to know more about the job m(ar» 
ket* ■ 

Of cgurses it is not possible to ensure that studtnts make 
realistic career plans and obtain the requisite preparation* In some 
cases veryHittle preparation is required, Marcia Freedman docu- 
ments the lirmted extent of formal training that is required for most 
jobs, and notek that successful training programs must be closely 
tied to the eventual employing business or industry* Several other 
authors in this monograph also comment on the necessity of bring- 
ing other constituencies togeth^^jth educators to build bridges 
between schooling and working* Pauh Barton sees part of the answer 
in community councils, consisting of educators, employers, union 
representatives, students, parents, and other members of local com- 
munities. Such collaboration among school and work sectors of the 
society is also evidenced in Latin American artd British systems, 
according to Thomas LaBelle and David O'Shea. In addition, the 
critical role of some centralized, governmental coordination Is iden- 
tified. O'Shea diagnoses the main cause of the mismatch between 
training obtaineH by most eighteen to twcnty-two-year-olds and 
the type of Jobs available as the lack of status accorded to voca- 
tional (as opposed to liberal arts/academic) education. He recom^. 
mends that this status inequality be resolved by a dual educaiidn^f^ 
system patterned after the British system. X ^ ^ 

Implcmenrafion proble 

Still other authors in this monograph address themselves to 
issues of implementation in attempting to solve both the problem 
of youth isolation and the mismatch of training and jobs. Janet 
Liebcrman focuses on the constraints in the structure of the com- 
munity colleges, the many conflicting functions that the commu- 
nity colleges serVe, and the great range of interests and abilities of 
the community college stj^dcnt'population. In looking at coopcra- 
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Uve ttlucation as a fruitful mpdeli s^e identifies another major 
stumbling block: the acadeniic orier^tation of facultyj which is rein- 
forced by the incentive structure that obtains. She recommends 
careful selection and training of ndw faculty. As Mark Ginsburg's 
analysis suggests, such efforts might alsd" be needed for job-site 
' supervisors, ^ , . ' 

Robert Bolan indicates that the workpla^ Is not the infinite 
source of jobs and educational experiences that is often implied in 
tlie proposed solutions to the schoor^to-work transition problem* 
He suggests systemic research into the capacities of Various work 
settings^ not only for providing stots fbr young pepplej but also for 
fostering certain kinds of educational outcomes. He recommends 
support' for local experimentatioh with innovative v/ork-leam ar-' 
rangements. Stephen Carroll -and Ppter Morrison's demographic 
forecast suggests a favorabje environment for such eKpenmentation 
in the community colleges, which are likely to obtain a greater^ 
share of the future clientele in higher education* 

Finally j in an attempt io provide sonie direction to the solu- 
tion of these implementation problems, Lewis Solmon recommends 
that the various direct and indirect constituencies involved in any 
reform effort beHdentifielt, and that the benefits accruing to each 
party be advertised while attempts to minimize costs to each con- 
stituency are launched. 

• *■' 

concluding remarks 

There are no facile solutions for the multiple problems asso- 
ciated with the school to-work transition among eighteen- to 
twenty*two-year-olds, The issues are complicated by differing goals, 
a heterogeneous youth population, and. the differences among 
workplaces. It will be eK*trcmely helpful, aUhough diffituJti to cfar- 
ify the goals, type of youth, and type of workplace. 

A statement aboijt needed research is the customary closing 
• for a monograph of this kind. Applying that tradition to the prob* 
lem of school-to-work transition could easily consume more pages 
than allowed by our publisher, but there are a few important c^e* 
gories of research that should accompany the recommendations for 
educational practice that appeared in this issue. 

Tirst, we need better data on youth socialli^ation patterns. It 
is very difficult to monitor the status of the school to-work transi- 
tion problem. Presently, one must g<) to nume^ius unrelated 
sources to find out how y.QUth spend their time at home, at school, 



at work, or at'play* Stathtici on youth problerti and youth contti- 
butions to society ate quite fragmented. There are many ppi in our 
view of ichooUtQ-work transition in America, We also need detailed 
data oil best current practices, Projects designed to ease the ichool- 
to-work transidon tteed to be carefully reviewed and the genuinely 
prooiising projects separated from uncritical positive self-reports of 
^e^^ly labeled conventional practices. For the promismg projectij 
^a^plicable target poupSj treatment procedureip CostSs resultis md 
materieiKilvpuld be documented and disseminated. Even more im- 
portant thw-4escriptions of the alterriadve educational treatments 
are descriptionS^^f the special organizational arrangements and ad- 
ministrative incentives that make it possible for those project tteat- 
ments to become a regular part of the mainstream operation of the 
educatiqnal institution. Too often today*! promising projects are 
based on temporary grant moiiey or are isolated from the main 
body of the organization. Especially promising projects mightserve 
as training sites for personnel from other institutions who wish to 
initiate similar activities. 

Where current practice 'docs not reveal effective alternatives 
for coping with school- to-work transition problems^ new hypoth- . 
eses must be generated and expeFimentally tested, For example, the ^ 
amount and, quality of supervision may contribute greatly to the 
effectiveness of field work -experience programs^but only in organi- 
zations where students are provided challenging tasks on which 
strongly valued consequences are at stake* Sifting out the condi- 
tions of educationplly effective work experience for students with 
different backgrounds may take extensive research energyj disperisa- 
tions from labpr, employ er, and education authorities* and special 
waivers of certain laws and traditions. As we learn more about the 
qOnditions necessary to achieving adulthood and making a smooth 
transition from ichoql to work» we can hope to make more infelli- 
gent policy decisions in this chronic .probjein area. 
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Additiondl references on easing the transition 
fiom school to work from the ERIC 
t Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, " 



sources and informafion 

, elizabefh rinnander 

\. :^'r^ , ■ ' ' ' ' 

This concluding article provides additional referencA pertinent t*6 
the operation of cooperative education programs. All sources are in 
the ERIC system, unless otherwise noted. 

The list of references includes ERIC documents dealing with 
the impact of work-experience programs, including fqirow-up ■ 
studies of student alumni; needs assessment for work -related cur- 
ricula; and experiential education. Lack of space prohibits lengthy 
description of these dotuments here. ^ ^ 

Two basic references (Bender and others, 1975) Heermanns 
1973) provide the r^der with background information concfern** 
Ing tHt development and qperation of cooperative education prd» 
pams. 

^ ' ' references 

These ERIC dt)cuments, unless otherwise indicated, are avail- 
able on microfiche (MF) or in paper copy (HC) from the ERifc 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS^i Computer Microfifin 
International Corporationi P.O. Box 190, Arlingtonp VA 22210/ ^ 
The MF price for documents under 480 pages is 80i83. Prices for 
HC arei 1^25 pages, S1.67; 26.50, S2.06; 51^75, $S30\ 76-100, 
$4,67* For materials having more than 100 pages, add $1J4 for 
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each 25*pagcJ;increment (or fraction thereof). Posta|e must be 
^ added to.^dl'ofders,/;^^;^ '.'^ . ; ' '•vV':^. ■ \ ' - 
. .^Abitr 

fequist irom tKF^RlC ClearihghbusS^ 
for Junior Colleges, Room 96, Powell Library, Ufl^erilty of Call 

nia^Los A^igelei, CA 90024*^^ > i^.^^V ^ . ' ; ' 

Bracketed publication dates are appro^k^^ Reviled titlrip 

are also Wracketed. v V ; ■ 



Bandari W*, ind ofticrs. Cooperaiwe Educationt Conception to CredM^ 
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, paper, 1915, 48pp;(Ep^l05 942) ^ ; • 
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